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HIS DEAREST TREASURE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L. 


“Yes, they will all be here by the twelfth,” 
~ — Rainbam ; “ Lady Peyton told me 
80 to-day.” 

“And who are ‘all’?” queried Grace Rivers, 
with languid interest, flirting her huge fan 
before her, to drive away an intrusive wasp, 
which seemed to mistake her pink-and-white face 
for some -hued flower, 

“ Well, ae Beauchamp, Major Char- 
teris, the avereux, the Aspinaiis, Lord 
Yarrow, and last, though by no means least, 


his high mightiness, Noel Vandeleur Penrith, 
oi Cornwall, aud Eaton-square, 
ca 


“You must consider him mighty if he stands 
higher in your estimation than the Duke's son.”’ 
“I do,” replied Mise Rainham, with a 
wicked twinkle in ber black eyes. “He és 
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“ou! HEAVEN, HAVS MERCY AND SPARE MY DARLING,” BROKE FROM EDITH LISTBR8 LIPS Ag SHE SANK DOWN BESIDE HIM, 


mighty, maguificent. It behaves one to speak | He always looked over the top of my head, never 


of such a lady-killer, such & slayer of women’s 
— ~ “—-. Tome semper and Adonis, with bated 
reath, an awe,” 

Indeed ! ” 

Yes, indeed. Wait till you see him, and I 
ar sure you will agree with me.” 

“IT bave seem: him. In fach we are did 
frieuds,” and the widow smiled complacently, 
and smoothed the frills of her carabric gown with 
her white, j fingers, 

“ Really, Mrs. Rivers} and you have survived 
P " Yea.” 

“You are @ wonder, then. I thought all 
such insignificant things as women weat down 
before the artillery of is attractions, and died 
S broken hearts, when left and neglected by 

m.”’ 

“T raush be an exception to thé rule, in that 
case, and you also, ag you still live, and look 
blooming.” ' 

“Ohl it is different with me,’’ said Marjory, 
hastily; “I met him four years ago, when 1 was 
only fourteen, a school-girl in short frocks and 
thick boots, I was utterly beneath his notice, 





took the trouble to say good-night or good- 
morning, and used. to flirt atrociously with any 
woman he conld get hold of, when there was no 
one in the room but myself; just as though I 
was a chair, or a table, or any other inanimate 
object ; without eyes to see, or ears to hear,” 

“Was it so very dreadful! to Tirt before a third 
person?” asked the widow, with an amused 
smile st the bright girlish face before her. 

“No, not to flirt, But he did worse. He 
used actually to spoon, and each day with a 
@ifferent fair one, He always said the aame 
things though,” ; 

“ Did he {” 

“Yes, aud they seemed to like it very well. 
Perhaps that was because they didn’t know he 
had said exactly the same thing to some one else 
a short time before, and would say them again a 
little later on.” 

* Perhaps 60,” 

“T thiuk it is mean—horribly mean, of a mau 
to do that kind of thing. He is two-and-thirty 
now, and is o!d enough to know better.” 

“Upon my word, Marjory,” remarked a yourg 
fellow, who was lying full length on the trim turf, 
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with bis head on a heap of newly-cui grass, 
“Upon, my word, I think you must be in love 
with Penrith, or you would never. abuse him in 
this fashion, You doit to hide the depth and 
strength of your affection.” 

“Heaven forbid!” piously ¢jaéilated his 
cousin, turping her eyes upon the blue, cloudless 
shy, “J couldn’s love a wan, of that.sort.’’ 

“ Why not? He is handsome enough tc 
anyove.”” 

“That may be, Joe... But. bis..sirof.satiafac- 
tO “ad alta superfority is mAddenitig, and the 
way be tacks himself on to the best-looking 
woman in the room, married, single, or a widow, 
and allows her toamuse bim, till be sees someone 
whom he thinks could de it better, is 
disgusting,” 

" The said womeu-——married, single, or widows 
—don’t seem io think ao.” 

“No, more shame for them.” 

“Why?” aeked Joe Peyton, witha cool laugh, 
and a quizzical glance at Mre. Rivers, who was 
swaying her great fan elowly backwards and for- 
wards. “Why, my child! The single and the 
widows amuse him because they hope and pray 
that some day he may take unto himself a wife, 
to, help him to spend bis ten thousand a-year, and 
be fustalied mistrees of his country. eastie and hie 
town mansion ; and the married do it because 
they are not heppy in their matrimonial relations, 
and possibly would like to alter’ them—to di- 
vore® or be divorced, and to forge fresh fetters, 
They have an object, a good tangible one, and 
when women havo, they never mind what trouble 
they take.” 

It doesn’) matter what amound of trouble 
they take in this case, for it won’t do them a bit 
of good,” announced Miss Raiuham, rather snap- 
pishly. 

“Why not i” 

“ Becanze Noel Penrith isn'ta marrying man” 

“How do you know!" demanded her cousin 
souding amother sharp glance in Mrs. Rivers’ 
direction, who, while she pretended to be 
absorbed in admiring the elaborate beading of 
her little Loltines, was listening intently. to the 
conversation. : 

“ Becaroe I heard him tell Willie, when F was 
etaying at the Aspinalis, that he ‘would be afraid 
to marry, 48, from the way he had been chased 
and chevied by match-waking mammes, epinsters 
ix the thirties, and poverty-stricken women in 
general, he was sure he would only be married 
for the sake of his money, and that if he were 
peor, he wouldn't be emiled on and petted ae he” 
ia now, and then he said something to the effect 
that, he had never seen a woman good enough for 
hire, and he would require a ‘rare pale Mar- 
guerite,” something quite out of the common—a 
wdman who, though al! modesty and innocence, 
would give him to understaad plainly that she 
would fee) grateful and obliged if he would throw 
her the heudkerchief, and honour her by % 

“Marjory, M 


a” 


please 





arjory, Low can you tell such 


They 2 sot fibs!” declared Marjory, 
aud he said besides, 
at le-would: never, ask 9 woman, to. be his 
wile, unless be wae pretty certain of her saping 
Yes,’ as Ae wouldn't care to be refused bya 
onan.’ And, ok! the scorn the man ‘threw 
inte that one word, 1 ¢an’t convey to you, the 
less’ idea ofit.' 
i wouldn’d try,” said the young man, 
ather dryly, “I think you have eaid’ quite 
gb, Madame Marjory, and I don't’ think ib 
ie fair to libel the absent. “That. little unruly 
ber of yours runs away with you sometimes, 
cade 
Pooh,” interrupted the wilful young lady, 
with a pout, 


% 
h 


“And makes you aay things that you oughtn’t 
ta say,” he continued, calmly. "{ certainly } 
Joc't think ib is fair to make these sort of | 


remarks behind a man's back, when he hasn’t a 
cbance of defending himself. Do you, Hdith!” 
wind he turnes to address @ girl sitting a little way 
apart ip an esoy garden chair, with a book of 
Swinburne’s poums in her hand, 


| warned with regard to the character of this maw 








who is coming to stay here ; then we'poor women’ 
ean be forearme, and able in a measure to resiet 
his matchless ai tractions,” 


“I hope you don’t intend to believe all the 
or arjory has been chattering about 
-enrith.” 


“ Wall, of course I shall. take . ib..cuim.granc, 
etill, there muet be some truth In it,"and I think 
men who fancy every Woman they come across is 


gving to failin love-with-them —or- their: Moneys 1 


afid try €6 marry them by main force, are very 
objectionable animals,” 
“ You are quite right,” Joe, “only I 


assure you, Penrith isn’t that kind of fellow, He 
has been tremendously petted and chased for 
obvious reasons, and is naturally a little cautious, 
aud doubtful of the sincerity of women who are 
ready to adore him after au hour’s acquaintance. 
Lam certain, though, that he isn’t the wretch 
ering oar 7 to <7 He is a little 
proud and particular, likes, asI su e one 
else does, to be made much of, an — 
“Have the fortunate woman he thinks 
sufficiently good aud uncommon for him, declare 
her love and sue for his, with mod 


eaty and diffidence,” concluded Ldith Lister, her 


witha — emile on her handsome —. 

‘No, ne expostulated young Pey 
vehemenily ;. “you have a folee Sees 
sion, and like the rest of your sex you are 20 
obstinete that you are determined to retain it, 
and won't listen to reason.” 

“Yes I will, Joe, on any. subject but that of 
Noel Penrith.” 

“Oh, this dq foo bad,” he ejaculated, wrath: 
fully,‘ Marjory, Ike to shake you for 
what you hate dong?) J 


“| dare say you would, dear boy, but.J don’t 
wan't to be shaken,” and she settled henge 
fortably in het ‘ wont on it: 


novel, Ouida’s last. | > 
™ 


Mra, Hivera,I appeal to you. | Is Penrith the 
oad my daar baa’ depicted bim?” 
" Not-exactly,” rejoined the widow cautiously, 


eainains the fap to and fro, “Yet I cer- 
Think he is under the impression that 
ponn girls would be creetly obliged to him if 
he Falged them to the dicuity of mistress of his 
heart and home. 

“Do you, really?” fnquired his champion, 
rather dolefully. 

‘Yes, really, and I can assure you, Miss 
Lister, that the best way to getiato his good 
Braces ia not te psy him ciuch attention, You 
= find that answer when flattery and attention 

" Thank youl” responded Mies Liater, letting 
her eyes rest coldly on Mra, Rivers’ artistically 
‘*got up” fece. “I bave no wish to get 
into his good graces, s0 your advice is wasted up- 


on me,” 
I thought it might be of use. He 






aha 


“ Indeed | 
ig an excellent mateb for a girl without a fortune,” 
aud the widow glanced somewhat spitefully at 
Edith’s beautiful features. 

Miss Lister did not vouchsafe &m answer, but 
went on reading Swinburne, and silence fell on 
the little group. 

The sunlight filtered. through the thick foliage 
of the lime above them, loaded with sweet 
blogeoms ; there was tha. sééht of Hay on the 
breeze which rustled and stirred the clustering 
leaves, and ewayed the «brilliant dahlias and 
gorgeous sunflowere:with ite gentle touch ere 
passing on to murmur other world secrets to the 
giant oaks and elms beyond in the home park, 
where the cawing rookse built their nestsand held 
high revel through the long summer days ; there 
was the pleasant hum of bees around ; butterflies 
ewept by; ring-doves were cooing ; traveller's 
joy crowned the hedges that surrounded the 
Peyton’s garden ; the honey-suckle waa trailing 
sparingly ; the last. dog-rose was letting fall ita 
snowy petals ; away in the meadows the bariey 
wes ripening, and the wheab yellowing fast, and 
the moors were purple with heather. 

It was a fair scene, lit up by the golden beams 
of the August evn, but Mrs Rivera scarcely: saw 


“Thardly know,” she answered, slowly, ‘Ib! its beauties, orf she did took no mote of them + 


certainly does sot 


things of any one, and yei it ie well to be fore- 


m right to say unkind | 


her thoughts were busy with other things than 
real landscapes, 


vont 


Sho had come to Peyton Mancn,with an dbject, 
an@ that object) was, the Wubjuffatioh, of Noe! 
Penrith. She had ‘aécepted Lady Peyton's’ fivi- 
tation, given the May before in town, with eager 
gratitude, becuse she knew Penrith, after nearly 
four years’ absence abroad, would be sure to spend 
the shooting season with his old ond most inti- 
‘that a country houre was a aplendid eld for 
matrimonial enterprise,'avd if thie shy was to 
bg Janded by ber she‘cquiddoit he tterthere than, 
anywhere else, and she wan anxious, terribly 
anxious, to obtain her quarry, and thought she 
had something to go upon. 

Ten years before, Penrith, then a young fellow 
of twenty-two, had paid her marked attentions 
io his uaual careless style, but had never actually 
proposed ; eo when Mr. Rivers, a wealthy city 
man,gost bis heart irretrievably to pretty Grace 
Ww r, and begged hard te be made happy and 
her husband, her mother had obliged her to 

t the offér, saying that Noe] was only amus- 
jog himeelt at her expense, and that at six-and- 
twenty she could not expect to make a very 


i Toart lage. 
'» Bo tie girl stifled the instincts and longioge of 

; bod : the fsble of the dog who 
lost the substance. trying to grasp the shadow, 
and married the middle-aged city mav, who had 
pa big. balance. at bankers ; and for nearly 
eight years she vormnet in every dissipation and 
luxury money could procure. 

Then came the crash. Mr, Rivers’ money 
seemed to melt away like the snow of last year. 
Ugly rumoure were afloat, and one day be was 
found dead in his bed, and all his kind friends 
said it wee certainly suicide, though a merciful 
jory brought in a verdict of “Death by misad-. 
Yenture from an overdose of chloral,” so Grave 
was lofi a widow with two tundred a year, 
which wag quite insufficient to supply the wants 
of the extravagant little woman ; and a face from 
which the early freshnecs had faded, and which 
it wae her constant care to embalm in a mixture 
of red and white peiat and powder—laid on, it 
must be allowed, in a. most artistic and scientific 
manner, yet perceptible at times in a strong light, 
ov abt the finish of a hard night's dancing. 








She dn’ti affurd to wait, The two years 
of m™ were just up, and she had with 
infinite bla. obtained some gowns from her 
modeste, ate greys and lavenders, and white 
lacey marvels of daintiness, without paying 


for them, and thus armed and equipped for the 
fray had come to the Manor bent upon conquest. 
No thought of defeat had crossed her mind until 
that afternoon ; but, as she looked at Edith 
Tastee calm, proud face, she felt intuitively that 
her hostess’s sister might prove a dangerous 
rival. She was juet the sort of girl Peorith 
would. admire, tall, graceful, elf-poseesaed, 
accomplished, and not given to making advances, 
er poaching on the rights of the other sex, by 
making love instead of being made love to, 

She would be a dangerous rival, yes, with a 
fair field and. no favour, but vai Reh 
roentally registered a ivow. that she should. not 
have a fair field, and that Penrith should, very 
soon after bis arrival; be Acquainted with the 
fact that she wasya wenwilese menievand that her 
sister, Lady Peytoh, wa extréaiely afixious to 
get her well married to-some nice, eligible young 


Lady Peyton was not & match-maker, far from 
it, till she lon to see her ly-loved ‘and 
only sister’xetiled) and with good reason, Edith's® 
fortune consisted of sixty pounds a year, end ‘was’ 
certaiuly “hod enough.’to live on, "She'was ever 
weleome'ib the Manor,and always’ spént-six: or” 
seven morths at her brother-in-law's' house, and 
the reat-of the time’ visiting with friends who’ 
were glad to have her with them # but it was not 
an entirely pleacant mode of exivtencs,’and Elith 
secretly sighed. for a home of her own, if even 
ge neh b one OM fe asi ‘ ‘aaa Hee 

Her pride -w' WAS: greatest ‘and alm 
only falling, forbade her living altogether oe Be 


William’s charity, though the Baronet; 

whom she was & favourite, would have t 
more than p if che would have'doné so, and 
bis wife never ceased with her sister to 





pleading ; 
share the geod’ fortune thad ‘was her’ -lot; ‘and’ 
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was always met with 2 eteady. though gentle 
refusal, 

The good fortune of finding a rich, well-bred 
and devoted husband had come unexpectedly to 
Marian Lieter. Five years before, when she was 
thirty, and had given vp all thoughts of matri- 
mony, she met at the Aspinalls, where she was 
living as companion, with a good salary, which 
eked out her slender income aud-enabled her’ tc 
kaep Edith, who was twelve years her’ junior, at 
, fashionable‘fiaishing gchool, Sir William Peyton, 
s man about her own age; a bluff, honest, good- 
tempered’ country gentleman, who fell in love 
with her sweet face and eweeter disposition, and 
made love in such downright earnest, and with 
such exceeding promptitude, that he met her, 
proposed, was accepted and married, all within 

month “ Happy’s the wooing thbac's 
not long a-doing,” and happy ft proved in 
Lady Peyton's case, Curing the five years of Ler 
married life 8 had never regretted her 
choles ; she ‘was perfectly happy in her matri- 
movial relations, aud the only bitter drop in the 
cup was her sister's unprotected state and un- 
certain fatare. 

“T wish shé wasn't so proud,” murmured the 
mistress of the Manor, looking up from the 
delicate lace work she was occupied with, and 
seading @ tender glance towards the graceful 
figure undér the shade of the blossom-burdened 
lime. ‘I fear it will interfere sadly with my 
little matrimonial plan. Ib-will be a cass of 
Greek meeting Greek. Heigho! whata contrary 
world this is!’ P'must try to-morrow to drop a 
few judicious words fin praise of Noel to her. 
Now, my darlings,” she added, addressing two 
little toddlers of four, who were playing ‘at her 
feet, “Tun and tell Auntie that tes is ready, 
and to come in with the others, and then she 
atood with 9 world of affection in her soft grey 
eyes, watching the twins as “hey trotted hand-in- 
band over the green sward, going as steadily aud 
Temurely as though they were an o)d man and an 
old woman instead of two mere infanta, 

“Mummy says tea is eddy,’ lisped Myeic 
touching her aunt’e hand. 

"Ts it, my precious?” catching the mite up in 
arms and kissing her fondly, her calm, proud 
face altering strangely, and ehowin 
loving heart there was under that cold ezterior, 
“We will come in then,” she give a hand to each 
of the babies and walked to. the house between 
them, follawed by the others, who were all ready, 
aven down to Joe, for their five o'clock tea. 

“ Look at the time,” cried Lady Peyton, gaily, 
ax they entered the room in which she was 
seated, presiding ‘at the tea-table, “itis nearly 
helf-past five. What were you doing to forget 
your teaf*™ ? 

‘We were having a most interesting discus- 
sion,” replied Marjory, gravely. 

“Indeed! May I ask what it was?” 


** Certainly,” she acquiesced, with greater.’ 


geavity, “According to’ Joe, we have been 
proing and conning as to whether a certain 
gentleman of our acquaintance is a cad or not,” 

"Who is the gentleman }”’ 

Noel Penrith,” ' " 

" Oht and what. wes.your decision?” Lady: 
Peyton glanced ab, her siater as she put the, 
question. . Y 

‘The houee is divided. Joe said he isa rdra 
avg’, Mrs,:Rivera wou't commit herself to any 
decided opinion, and, Edith and I consider him 
aa objectionable animal. 

“My dear!” expostulated her hostess, in 
dismay, 

“We do, really, and a lady-killer aa well.” ; 

But-—bub Edith doesn’t know bim.” 


“No,” broke in, Joe, wrathfully, “and that, | 
jovy hae made ;her. believe that, 


liptic wreteh Marja 
be isa low-minded cad by chattering a whole, 
heap of rubbish about him.” rs Ms 

“Soche is.1”: muttered Mise Rainham, setto 
voce, 

“You aré-very. wrong todo that,’ Marjory,’’ 
said Lady Peyton, with an staount of sevérity 
that was astoviching for her. “ You should never: 
traduce people behind their ‘backs, it ds: mean, 
and Noel Penrith ia av honourable, noble fellow, 
with very few of the failiogs common to most of 





what aj, 


| 


| knacks which make # room) so charming, strewn 


the young men of the present day. ‘1 hope, Edith, 
that you won't think anything more about this.” 

“Certainly I shall not,” replied Miss Lister, 
with the utmost norchalance, as she played with 
the little gilt epson, poisingit on the tip of her 
delicate finger, to’ the Intense delight of the 
twins, who: watohed her with wide-open eyes. 
©} don’t know: Mr. Penrith, have no’ particular 
ambition to: made his acquaintance, sud shel} 
leave thinking about him and’ his affairs to other 
women whom it'may interest.” 

She added the iast clause because she sav Mr. 
Rivers was looking at. her with o walicious 
twinkle in her light-blue eyes;and {t roused the 
girl's haughty spirit. 

Of course’ is can’t interest you,” agreed 
Marian, quickly, seeing she had made rather a ' 
mistake ; “‘ but I don’t wish you bo be unjustly 
prejudiced,” and then Lady, Peyton maintained 
& judicious ailence ;*but for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening there’ was a cloud ou hér | 
usually placid face. 


nee 


CHAPTER II, 


‘Mr. PaSnrrm will be. here to-day, Edith,” 
announced, Lady Pepion, a few days later, as she 
and her sisterseatin her dainty boudeir, gay with 

ht chiotses, Persian rugs, loce.. curtains, 
veiling, pink sateen, and.all the feminine kuick- 


about. 
* Indeed |” 

“Yes; he is coming with Lord Farrow. They 
are both rather tired..of town, aad of Ryde, 
Brighton, and other gay places. where they hava 
been so long, for a little, quiet, and they are | 
coming here. to enjoy a few days of it before the 
twelfth,’ 

** Quiet. to quick bosoms is a hell,’” quoted 
Marjory, senteatious'y, as she sprang through 





the open window and alighted at Edith’s. feet, | 


| “ Narcissus will soon get tired of it and sigh for | 


other fields and pastures new, ond wild dissipa. | 
tion of all sorts.” 

* Marjory; I muastbeg you not te epesk in this 
way of Mc, Penrith. «It is most unjust, and I 
may add, vulacylike,. I-am sure Sir William 
would be more than annoyed if he knew cf fhe 
way io which you disparage bis moxt intimate 
friend. Kemember,-~-- 


 ¢ A lie that fs wholly @ lie can be rast with and fought 
with oatright, 
But 4 lie that is half 2 Ho ts a harder matter to fight. 





You know next fo nothing: about the young man, 
and. .dcaw your unfair conclusi'ms from havizg 
seen him do what heaps of other men do, when | 
staying in the same'houre with attractive women | 
~—-chat with thera and pay them the polite atten- 
tions & true gentleman always gives te members 
of the,fair sex. 1 am inclined to think your | 
pridéywas wounted because be did not, seeing you | 
were & mere child, pay aitemtions to you. You} 
iare & Wain little thing.” 

| “Tt isn’t that, indeed; Lady Peyton,” burst 


} out Marjory ; but her hostess, withovn waiting to 


hear what she had to. say; leit the room, looking 
much annoyed. : 

“How I hate that man!” ejaculated: Miss 
Raicham, after a minute's silence, clenching her 
tiny bands and bringing them down with con- 
siderable force, not on the white goat-skin rug us 
she meant to, but on to the back of Mrz. Rivers’ 
fat poodle, causing that elderly animal to yelp 
and how! dismally ; and how I should like te 
take him down @ peg, and show Him that ali 
women ere not-eilly enough to worship him and | 
his money.” |. \: 

"So should I!) aaid Edith, quietly. 

“Would you" ” : 3 

* Yes d should: like to: lead him on ‘to propoze 
to ame; ‘and then; reject bim with seoru and 
contempt.” tues oF te 0 ; 

“ That:would!beigrand 1. Do.try and gep him 
42S Pe 
levely,"* and ft ; ; . 
miration a thaipelaicpiioengnetmoent I her-friend, 

* [don't *knowsabout’ that. “I i gy te 





“Worth the trouble {* Why of course fb would 
be. Just picture to yourself the expressicn of 
his face when he expected to hear a ‘ Yes” and 
only’ got a ‘No’! ft owould be worth an; 
amount of plotting and plenuing And then 
you would cut out that little horror, Mrs, Rivers, 
Tam sure she Las'vome here to entrap some ut 
fortunate man into being her second. She hae 
even, for wantof augone better, ogled' Joe-—my 
Joa What -impudenca!” sand the ‘heiveen 
stainped her foot and looked a» though she could 
have boxed the ‘iittle horror's* ears, 

“Ay thatiis the cuse, Marjory, wouldu’t it be 
better for you tovtry and get Mr, Psnrith to offer 
youhishard and heart?” euggeste? Mies Lister, 
cally, 

“It wouldn't be a bit of use. Ler not good- 


' looking enough, and he doesn’t like short peopke 


Besides, Joe wightn’t like it, aud I only csre to 
telk to him,” end a tender smile crossed ‘the 
wilful little woman's dusky face. 

“Well, then, if this creature is to be taken 
down, I suppose I must do it, 

“Yes, certainly, Male yourself very magnifi- 
cent for dinner, anid ‘carry the fortress by storm. 
Shail Igo and get you some flowers 1” 

‘Yes, please. Some scarlet gereniums end 
stephanotis, Bring tliem up to me ;” aid Edith 
went slowly to he? room to attire berself for 
conquest, 9 thoughtful look in ber gay eyes, and 
& live au her fair brow. 

A eouple of hoursMater Miso Lister descended 
to the drawing-roem, loukixg splendidly hand- 
rome and queenly, in a gowo of shimmering 
white, with the gerativms and stephanotiy at 
het breast and ‘ib hér ei ft, wary hair. “All the 
guests were assembled, as she meant they shoul? 
be, when she made her appearance, and esha 
created a perceptible sensation as she ‘entered. 
Lord Farrow, 4 great blue-eyed, broad-shoulderad 
giant, who was talking to Si: William, came for 
ward to greet her with empressement > and even 
the tall aristecratic stranger talking to Mrs. 
Rivers looked a second time at the new comer 
while Marjory, sittiug in a corner with Jos, 
whiepered, “ Doean’t abe look lovely !” and Jor 
muttered © Vos, bub not eo nice as you,” and 
received a pinch for his compliment that nearly 
made’him screeeb. 

“ Mr, Penrith, my sister,” said. fady’ Poyton, 
with coneiderable pride ; and Edith bowed toldly 
to the mao whose love she intended to win, 
simply to rejact ; and turning at once continusd 
lier conversation with Nelson Farrow, who havi 
been cherishing a hopeless affection for her. fox 
considerably over a year without daring to give 
utterance to his pasefon. 

Marion would have tiked so tell Noel to tale 
her sister in to dinner, but she felt it would not 
be polite, so sent him ia with the widow, much 
to that enterprising person's delight, sud told 
Lord Farrow to take-Idith; wiile Marjory wae 
paired off with the devoted Joe. 

During dinner Miss Rafoham watebe# Mrs. 
Rivers with keen diswpproval, at she sighed and 
languished and looked love unutterable out of her 
pale eyes at her cavalier, who, truth te tell, 
ademed quite agreeable to being languished at, and 
never seat a siugle elance at the pale face oppo 
site him, partly hidden by the silver épergne with 
ite load. of rotea and exquisite ferns. 

The widow hed much to tell him about mutual 
‘friends; and having been away trom England 
for some years he was quite williag to listen to 
the on dits and racey bits of sandal that his fart 
cowpanion ‘told with: ruch go and spirit, with 
many a flourish of her white fingers, which were 
elmply miniature jewel-stands for the exhibition 
of costly rings, and many‘a nodof her golden- 


} bued head and curve of her reddened siouth. She 


amused him and he waktod to be" atitised, Hiull- 
ing firne ab best icdreary work, ao@ that had beau 
his only occupation sinte he left Oriel, and copie 
pousession of the wpiondid estate ‘an’ castle tal) 
|him by*his uncle, : , wore 
| ‘Noel Penrith waa a tras with a vigorotis fa” 
tellect and \a'tender heart, but she bad ny 4 
froth want of? >ocekpadob) ‘andthe other = 
Become somewhat soeptical through {he Seachety! 
of a woman he had*ldved'in Bis chrly youth, who 
had deceived him, and Jeft him to marry a richer 





it if I exerted myself,j but query, t worth 
the trouble f” 





man, end aio from the amount of attegtion be 
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was in the habit of receiving from all spinsters, 
who would shamelessly snub poor men to gain his 


favour, and who were, as Joe said, ready to adore | 


him after an hour’s acquaintance. He hardly 


believed in women collectively, though hs did | 
There were a few he admired and } 


ndividually. 
esteemed greatiy, and one of them was his friend 
Peyton's wife 

Vor Marion was a great glory of a woman— 


fine, tali, strong, haudsome, with yellow hair and | 


grey eyes, and the sweetest expression in the 
world, 

When ke bad met her on his return to England 
ihe previous June, in town, he had been loud in 
hie praise of her beauty and charm of manner, 
aud had been heard to declare that when he met 
» Woman 
aarry 


He had been told she had a sister, then staying 


like Willie’s wife that he 


in jieland, and felt some curiosity to see 
her, Sow, his feeling was one of disappoint- 
went 


She was far loveller than Lady Peyton, with 
& more graceful igure and distinguished air, but 
ebe seemed to 
to o degree, and he didn’t quite like haughty 

yomeu, he wasn't used to them. 

Yelson Farrow was in the seventh heaven 
during that dinner, Edith had never been so 
and smiling to him, and the poor 
jellow’s heart began to bead with a dangerous feel- 
ing of joy and hope ; and after the ladies left the 
diniug-room he fidgeted until the strains of a rich 
soprano voice singing, ‘' Tell me yet again,” gave 
him a good excuse for joining them 

He made his way at once to the piano, at 
which Mies Lister was seated, and begged for 
another song, and yet another, when that was 
graciously accorded him, and then finding a duet, 
‘Voce Arcane,” he sang it with ber, sod 
fell deeper and deeper in love with this beau- 
tiful statuesque woman who would never play 
Galatea to his Pygmalion, and let him wake 
into life and warmth the coldmess of her heart 
and soul 
A woman's head is always influenced by her 
heart, but a man’s heart is always influenced by 
hia head,” says Lady Blessington, 

Thia is not alwys the case, and it waa not 
likely to be so in that of Edith Lister and Nelson 
Farrow. 

Hs heart knew no influence save that of her 
matchlesa beauty, and his head couldn’: help bim 
ia the matter all ; s> he was in a bad way and 
likely to come to grief over it. 

‘Are you as fond of music as you weed to 
be?” asked the widow, as Penrith louvged up 
to her and sat down beside her on the sofa, so 
close that he crushed the flounces of her dainty 
lavender gown, 

"Yes, rather, I prefer singing, though.” 

Most people do, I think, Do you like Miss 
Lister’s voice ? 

“Well, Iam not much 
fine voice, I sup; 
expression.” 

“A great many people are of that opinion, 
She is cold altegether-—lacke animation. What 
do you think of her? Sho is considered a perfect 
beauty. Do you admire her }” 

‘Admire her{ I hardly know yet. 
looked af her more than three times.” 

“Three times! H.ve you counted them that 


graclous 


It isa 
to me to lack 


of a jadge 
“©, but seem: 


I haven't 


you Know so accurately, and haven't they bean 
snough to allow you to form an opiaion ?” 
“Hardly, J like to study aface. Ina cagual 


giance one often misses the beat points.” 
Yes, I am disappointed, though, that you 
won't give me your opinion,” 


“Are you! Then I'll study her now to please 
you,” snd, turaing, he gazed with lazy indiffer- 
ence at Edith, who was just lifting her head to 


Answer some queetions of Farrow’s, 

The wax candles {0 the crystal chandeliers 
threw their light on the upturned face, with its 
arching black brows, mobile lips, and straight 
features, showing every curve distinctly. 

“Well, what do you think 1” demanded Mrs. 
Rivers, with an eagerness she could not altogether 
ronceal, as he finished hig survey. 

“She is beautiful, I suppose,” he answered, 
slowly, almost reluctanily, “ but it is the beauty 


should | 


him cold, emotionless and haughty | 


that one looks for in a statue, or a picture, uot 
in a living woman. It is too cold.” 

“Yes, as I said before, she lacks anima- 
| tion.” 

" Exactly so, and she is too pale,” 

* You are right in that. Ib would be a charity 
for some one to advise her to use a little rouge, 
although I think it a terrible thing for women to 
| make up,” concluded the widow, audaciously, 
flirting her inseparable compsuion, the huge fan, 
with a certain sort of artificial grace. 

“A terrible thing, indeed,” agreed her com- 
panion, favouring her with a stare from his dark 
eyes, and wondering if she thought him fool 
enough not to see the skilful blending of poudre 
maréchale and bloom of roses that decorated 
her face. 

** Mra. Rivere, won't you give us the pleasure 
of hearing you to-night!” seked Lady Peyton, 
crossing over to the sofs where her two guests 
sat, with the intention of dislodging them, for 
she did not at sll approve of pronouneed flirta- 
tions, and knew ib would be fatal to her little 
matrimonial] plan if Penrith were to attach him- 
self as the fast widow's devoted cavalier. 

‘] shall be very pleased. But I am not in 
rood. voice, 80 excuse me if I break down,” sim- 
pered Mra, Rivers, as she made her way to the 
piano, followed, to Lady Peyton’s intense dismay, 
by Peurith, who turned the leaves, and listened, 
standing beside, while she sang “Golden Love ” 
in « high treble, and generally murdered that 
charming song. 

“Very pretty ballad that,” remarked Sir 
William, when ehe had finished. He felt he 
must ery something as hoat, bub being a truthful 
man could not compliment her on the beauty 
and sweetness of her voice, 

} “Glad you liked it!” she anewered, rather 
} shortly, with a smile that ended ins frown, as 

e], in obedience to a sign from his hostess, 

ossed over to a little table where she was sitting 
with Lord Farrow and Edith, looking at some 
sketches and photographs. 

‘* Here are eome views of Venice, Mr. Peniitb. 
We got them when we were there last autumn, 
and of Florence, Rome, and several other 

| southern places. They may interest you, as 

| you have spent so much time in them.” 

| “Thanks! I am euro they will,” and he took 

| the sketches aud studied them with apparent 
interest, while Mrs. Rivers from the music stool, 
which to her just then was a veritable stool of 
repentance, shot glances of apprehension at her 
coveted quarry, and strove vaiuly to listen with 
polite attention to ber host’s conversation, which 
was chiefly about horses and cattle, fat pigs, and 

| prize sheep, mavgel wurtzela, and turnips, oats 

! and barley, top dressing, surface drainage, and 

| other things that were totally uninteresting to 
her. 

“What a glorious place Venice must be,” said 





Edith, as ahe looked at a photograph of the 

| Doge’s palace by moonlight. “How much I 
should like to go there!” 

Have you never been $” iaquired the Duke’s 

aon, with an air of tender interest, 

“No, never,” 

| “Then I can aseure you that there ie « treat in 
store for you,” remarked Penrith, enthusiasti- 
caliy, addressing her for the first time. ‘‘ You 
will epjoy seeing it thoroughly. It is a graod 





Marjory ran into her room, as she sat brushing 
her long ‘air before retiring for the night. 

* Pretty well for a beginning,” returned Miss 
Rainham. “His face was delightful when you 
snubbed him. He turned as red as though 
someone had boxed him on both cheeks, and 
looked awfully astonished.” 

“He did, rather! He isn’) accustomed to 
being snubbed -—” 

No,” broke in the other, “I should think 
not! Did you ever see anything more disgust- 
ing than the way Mrs. Rivers languished ab 
him ; and he seemed to like it--actually seemed 
to like it? That woman is a toad, Edith, or 
was one in her former state!” 

"My dear!” 

“She was, I'm sure! Though, of course, 
toads don’t paint, and blacken their eyes, and 
towzle their hair, and pinch their waists till 
they can hardly breathe, and wear shoes several 
sizes too emall for them, and dye, and plaster, 
and make themselves up until they are odious to 
look at, and a great deal more horrible than 
nature intended them to be. Still she hae the 
cold, cruel 7 of a batrachian reptile, and 
that is what I take my inference from.’ 

“Really? You are learned! And whad may 
a batrachian animal be?” 

“A veptile pertaining to the [frog or toad 
order,” rejoined Marjory, with an air of great 
wisdom and gravity. 

“Indeed ! Well, I think you are rather hard 
on the poor little soul.” 

"Do yout Idon’t. She is a horror, and 1 
wonder Marian asks her here!” 

"She was invited here because she is amusing, 


| and every hostess knows that men must be 


amused by frivolous, chatty women in & country 
house at times. 

“For instance, take a wet day with twenty 
male guests, what could Marian do with them ? 
They coulda’t all play at billiards. Very few 
men, who are ardent sportemen, care for chess 
and those sort of amusements, and battledore and 
shuttle-cock in the picture gallery ia a game, as 
a rule, not much affected by men over twenty, 
noless they are very good-natured fellows like 
Lord Farrow, 

“You see she will be of greab use on ar 
occasion of that sort, as all is fish that comes 
to her net ; and if she can’t manage to get Mr. 
Penrith to flirt with her in a quiet corner of the 
library, she will be just as sweet, just as tender 
and confiding to Major Charteris, Captain Beau- 
champ, or avy other eligible man who may 
chance to be staying here. 

‘I think Marian was quite right to ask her, as 
it is nob every woman who will make herself 
cheap and flirt with men on a rainy day, to 
amuse them and oblige ber hostess ; and setting 
all that aside, it is a charity—a downright 
charity—because fone of the numerous little 
affairs may end in something serious, and obtain 
for her the prize she, covete—a well-to-do 
busband !” 

“IT object to that more than to anything else 
about her! She has no right to come husband- 
hunting at a respectable house |” 

“Oh! yes, she has!” laughed Edith. “All 
ig fair in love and war; and remember her 
penniless condition and many debts !” 

"'That’s no excuse for the shameless way in 


old place, with its streets of ripply waves, its | which she trie# to entrap men!” 


graceful gondolas, its magnificent buildings, and 
romantic associations. One can go there over 


"J consider it is. You can’t understand it, of 
course, as you will come inte twelve hundred 


and over again, and uever tire of it; at least, I | a-year shortly, and will never have any need tc 


never do,” 
** Indeed |” 
Mies Lister only ejaculated the.one word, but 


delicately marked brows at the same time, and 
favouriog him with a cool stare which as much 
as said, “ Who was addressing you ?” and which 
made him feel as she meant it should—snubbed 
and sat upon, and uncomfortable to no smal) 
degree, 

A flush spread over his dusky face at the 
rebuff, and he was careful, for the rest of the 
evening, not to addrese his conversation to the 
} sister of his hostess. 

} Well, how did I get oni” she asked, os 








angle or entrap men ; but with her it is a matter 
of life or death.” 
“Perhaps so; and she will make catching 


shes managed to throw a wonderful amount of , Noel Penrith a matter of life or death. She 
expression into the disayllable, arching her | will interfere with our plang there, and be a 


dangerous rival for you in the gaining of his 
affections.” 

“Willehe? I am not afraid of her!” and 
Mies Lister threw back the magnificent hair that 
fell about her like a veil, and glanced for # 
moment at the reflection of her beautiful colour- 
less face in the glaes. “No, I am not afraid ; 
and now run away, Marjory, I muecs get some 
beauty sleep to-night.” 


ee 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Ix spite of her anxiety about her beauty 
sleep, Misa Lister looked remarkably well the 
next morning as she stood on the atepa tolking 
to Lord Farrow, her riding-babit gathered up 
over her arm, her little bands covered with 
white gauntlet gloves, and the most bewitch- 
ing of top hats perched on her chestnut-treseed 
head, ; 

"A very handsome woman!” thought, Pen- 
rith, as he came round from the stables with 
Sir William, and noted her graceful attitude and 
perfect get-up, “yet hardly a pleasant one—too 
proud and cold.” 

Nevertheless, he would not at all have objected 
to ride with her, and cast a glance of envy at 
Farrow as he assisted her to mount, and then 
rode off by her side, 

 Aren’d you coming, Mre. Rivers?” he asked, 
as that lady appeared for the first time that 
morning, as it was one of her rules never to get 
up until, as somebody once said, the world was 
weil aired, 

“No, unfortunately I can’t ride, so I shall 

ion@ the delight of « canter this bright moro- 
wR. 
F what apity! You ought to learn, I will 
teaoh you if you like, The other horse I have 
—_ here, Rufus, is very quiet, and will carry 
a lady.’ 

. Oh | thanks, Jt is very kind of you. 


"It is a wishing well. Avyone who drinks 
the waters’and wishes ab the same time is sure 
to ged their wish within the year.” 

* And do you believe that?” asked the young 
man, glancing with some curiosity at the dark, 
mignonne face beside him, 

“Moat assuredly I do!” replied Misa Rain- 
ham, with the utmost gravity. enw Le 

“She is half Irish, Penrith, and that accounte 








laughed her youthful lover. 


T’ve a great mind to give you a thrashing!” and 
ehe lifted her dainty little whip threatenivgly. 

“Dol” he whispered, bending forward in 
the saddie till his lips almost touched her ear. 
* Do, and I'll kiss you a dozen times for it when 
we get home.” 

‘* Pooh!” she answered, using her favourite 
expression to denote her sovereign contempt, 
and making a derisive moue at him, after which 
ebullition she turned her back on him, and de- 


until they arrived at the well. 

‘We can’t dismount—how can we drink of 
these wonderful waters?” said Miss Lister, as 
they all reined up in a dim, moss-grown dell, 
where # silver stream of water welled up from 
the rocks, 

“Tcan,” cried Peyton, springing with wen- 
derful agility off the fat cob he bestrode. 
* Punch will stand still,” 





I 
shall be delighted,” gushed the widow, feelin 
she dared not refuse an offer wich might lead 

4 several hours being spent alone with Noel, 

but at the same time experiencing a tremor, 

for she was an arrant little coward, and afraid 
of horsee, 

“ As soon as you can get your habit, then, the 
lessons shall commence, Au revoir,” aud waving 
hig hand ke galleped away, andi aoon overtook 
Marjory and Joe, who were ambling along slowly 
some fifty yards in the rear of Lord Farrow and 
Misa Lister, while Mre. Rivers went up to her | 
room aad wrote off to Redfern to make hera 
habit at once, wordering dismally as she did so 
how it would be paid for if’ Noel Penrith did not 
make her mistress of himself and his large for- 
tune, 

Meanwhile the riding party went on through 
the glow and brilliance of the August day, over 
moors where the heather was purpling, down 
shady lanes flanked by bloom-decked hedges, by 
summer fields where the golden corn stood glint- 
ing and shimmering ready for the reaper’s hand, 
and the scarlet poppies flaunted their gay blos- 
coms in the warm sunshine, and the sky was 
clear and cloudless, A slight haze lent a charm 
to the distant landecape, where the succession of 
hills, lifting their tall crests beyond hills, and 
ravines fringed with foliage, with just a peep of 
the blue tossing ocean to the left, made a picture 
that was well worth studying. 

The air was full of mellow fragrance, the scent 
of ripening fruit and grain, and sweet sounde. 
Ali nature seemed to be rejoicing, from the sky- 
haunting lark to the gay-coated grasshopper. The 
alr was exhilarating, existence a pleasure, and 
the party from the Manor, as they rode on 
through highways and by-ways, were by no 
a indifferent to the rustic beauties around 
therm. 

“Where ao we going, Miss Rainham!” in- 
quired Penrith, after a time, which he had em- 
ployed by making himself so extremely agreeable 
sud attentive to Marjory, that that vain little 
person wag much moilified and somewhat flat- 
tered, and began to think, after al], he wasn’b 

gute such a monster as she had thought him. 

" First to St. Cuthbert’s Well in Dewndegten 
Wood, and then as we come back Mr. Peyton is 
going to see how the young pheasants are getting 
on. Sir William is always anxious about them.” 

Yes,” chimed in Joe, with a laugh, “ for 
three months before the first of October I don’t 


believe my brother gets one night’s good rest. | him quite callous and indiflerent to Nelson Far- 
He is so anxious about the success or failure of | row’s black looke. 


is ‘big shoot’ and the rearing of the baby 
pheasants. 


ts ence charmed him. He had received so much 
“Tudéed 1" remarked Noel. “And what is} adulation that the change was novel and 


And the docile animal did, while ‘hie master 
picked his way carefully over the green, slimy 
stones, and filled the collapsible cup he had 
brought, 

“ You ought to wish,” observed Lord Farrow, 
as Edith took the cup Joe offered her. 

“Ought 14” 

“Certainly,” struck in Marjory. “ Think of 
what you most wish for in the whole world,” 

“T bave thought. I wish,” and as ehe spoke 
for a moment her eyer rested on Noel Pen- 
rith’s face, and thea she drank the cool, clear 
draught, 

“ What lovely eyes,” thought Noel, as he met 
the glance of thoce long-fringed, limpid grey orbs. 


heart, and some little life about her.” 

“You must wish,” she went on, when it came 
to Lord Farrow’s turn to partake of the magic 
waters, 

‘YT shall be only too glad to do so,” he said, 
eagerly, with a look at her, that brought a faint 
pink tinge to her cheek. “Buc 1 am afraid it 
won't be any use. i have been wishing for one 
thing for a whole year, and fear Iam no nearer 
the attainment of my wish now than | was 
then,” and he ended with a sigh. 

Don’t give it up yet. Patience and peraever- 
ance overcome all difficultie:,” was Marjory’s 
consoling advice, 

“I don’t mean to give it up while 1 have the 
ghost of a chance,” muttered the young man, as 
Joe vaulted into the saddle, and they set out on 
their homeward way. 

“That's right, ‘Faint heart,’ etc.,” and then 
she reined back her horse to Jve’s, and let the 
other three ride on ia front, which they did, and 
one of the three was not at ‘all well pleased at 
the arrangement, and thought that ths old 
saying, “Two's company three’s none,” a very 


for her superstition and her wilful ways!” | 


“Joe, how dare you asperse my character! | 


voted her whole attention to ber other cavalier | 


“Pity they {don’t belong to a woman with | 


they reached the home preserves, where they 
dismounted, eome of the under keepere coming 
out to hold their horses, and wend in to see tho 
number of birds Sir William’s keepers would: 
have to turn down for his “big shoot” in the 
following October, 

They walked round slowly, exemining tne 


rows of boxes and hen-coops, and watching tho- 


young pheasants at they pecked and pottered 
about in the grase, or among the twigs arracged 
| for them to disport themselves in. ; 

“ Everything going on satisfactorily 1” inquired 
Joe, 

‘Yessir, averythink,” responded Bates, the 
head gamekeeper. ‘ Them birds ‘ull ve grand— 





I’ve had the rearin’ of ’em. And many’s the 
night I’ve sat up and watched ‘em, tu ses "em 
secure and comfortable, and fed punctual Siz 
William needn't fear, They'll be plentiful 
| enough this year.” yi 

'* He will be glad of that. I shall te!l bim ait. 
is well.” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Look at that poor creature! What a state 
of auxiety she seems to be in!” remarked Miss 
Lister, in a pitying tone, as they turred to leave, 
pointing at an old barn-door hen, who kept 
poking her head through the bara of the coop, 
and clucking loudly, io her desperate endeavours 
to recall the wild brood she hatched to the safe 
shelter of their birth- place. ; 

‘By Jove! Iwonder if she has any feeling +” 
reflected Penrith, “or is that prettily expressed 
pity assumed for our edification 7” 

He was answered afew daye later. 

Miss Lister was coming across the garden to the 
house, and little Mysie seeing her ran to meeb 





ground, Ina moment Edith was at her side, 
and taking tife weeping child in her arms 
caressed it tenderly, a wouderful look of love 
softening the beautiful, proud face, and 'ingering 
iu the grey eyes. 

“ Happy the man who wins such a look as that 
from her,’ muttered Penrith, who was watching 
the scens from the terrace, and hastened to offer 
assistance, : 

Let me carry Mysie, Mies Lister” 

"No, thank you. 1 will carry her.” 

“But she Ie too heavy for you.” 

"Notatall. She will be quieter withme. ¥ 
ani accustomed to her weight,” and with a stately 
bend of her graceful head she passed on with her 
sobbing burden, pressing the curly golden head 
to ber breast, and whispering pretty nonsense to 
the little sufferer. Bary 

For a minute or two Narcisaue, as Marjory 
had nicknamed him, stood paving after the tall, 
lithe figure, and then with something very like a~ 
sigh, he went over to the lime, under whose 
bracing leaves sat Mrs. Rivers, in the daintiest of 
dainty tes-gowus, with the obese poodie on her 
knee, and the big fan near at hand, 

" Miss Lister seems to be fond of children,” he 
remarked, after a little small talk. “I think it 
® good trait in a woman’s character.” 

‘The very beet!” replicd the widow, impres- 
sively. * A woman: who does not care for 
children must be bad, heartless, worthiess) It 
is our duty to love the tiny angels given to oux 
care, and the instinct of motherhood is strong in 














good one. 

Not that Lord Farrow had much to be jealous 
of, for Miss Lister hardly addressed a siugle 
sentence to her right-hand cavalier ; though she 
chatted graciously with the duke’s sou, still be 
— have preferred having her all to him- 
self, 

But some influence stronger than his will drew 
Penrith to her side,’ He couldo’t tell what it 
was, for he thought ber manner repellant, and 
her beauty, though undeniable, of too cold and 
haughty a type. 

It was etrange and bewildering, and it made 


Perhaps the very fact of her evident {fndiffer- 





the attraction ab the welb?” he continued, | pleasing, 


agaio addressing himeelf to Marjory. 





Whatever it was he kept his place, even when 


every true, sweep woman’s breast. Ab! if you- 
only knew how I longed and sighed and prayed 
for the touch of baby fingers ou my hands, tho 
lisp of baby voices in my ear, But alas! the 
pains and joys of motherhood were denied me i” 
she concluded, with a heavy sigh and 4 senti- 
mental air. 

“Ah! really, very sad indeed!" muttered 
Noel, rather astonished and overcome st this 
burst of sentimentality from awoman who wae 
worldly from the crown of her fluffy-tressed 
head to the sole of her satin-shod little foot, and 
who, it was evident, would have voted babies an- 
insufferable bore, and have relegated them with- 
out mercy to the charge of hirelings, and the 
comforts of a mother-negiected nurzery. 

"Tdon’t know, though,” she went on, sfter » 
while, watching him furtively from under her light 
lashes, “that Miss Lister really cares for- 
children,” 


jist grand, tho’ I says it myself as oughtn’t, as.- 


her aunt, and tripped falling heavily to the- 
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“Don'p you} Why 
disappointed tone, _' 
of Mysie and Lionel, Moet devoted to them,” 

'* Ves, she seenia so; but that is all, I think.” 

“Why what do you mean!” 

“1b may be to her interest to appear intensely 
fond of them. Of course it pleases Sir William 

“Well, what of that?’ 

© What of that !’’ echoed Mra, Rivers, sucer- 
ingly. “What of that? Why it. enaures her a 
+ warm welcome here—here in a 


he demanded, ia a 





Lome, Wiug her 


house where money is plentiful—and ais 
xuries that wou'd never make her life pleasant 
»where, aa she coulda’t afiurd them. She is 
, 68, absolutely penniless’—the widow was 


ug spiteful, consequently #lightiy untruthful 
“srichout @ brase f 
ell to fawn onher rich brother-in-law, make 

much, of his children, aud thus earn for herself 
vomfortabie quarters ! . 
“ You surprise me,” said Noel, rather coldly.’ 
Miss Lister dresses with euch exquisite taste 
2nd 60 well, that I was quite under the impres- 
sion that she had some money of her own. 
‘The impression was an erroneous one, 
ing gowns #ho wears 


kes 
oon. 


The 
are presents from Lady 
She could never afford to buy that 
beautiful Irish point which trimmed the robe she 
wore last night,” 

“No, [ suppoee not, as. slheis penniless,” 

“No, vor that grand set of sablea that came 
from Cook's a week ago. She is like the person 
iu the Bible, I forgeh who, as I don’t. read it 

ten,”’ ehe continued, with a metallic, artificial 

ilatly unpleasaat laugh, “ who had not a 
j rherein to ley bis head, Neither has she, 
exoopt such as are provided by the charity of her 





‘That is rather sad,” observed the young 

i ively. “Every woman ought to have 
jomio sort wo home of her own, Why. doesn’t 
6hbc marry 1 

it is not her fault, nor that of Lady 


that ahe bas 


not entrapped some rich 


mas long egy’ rejoined his companion, signié- 
anily 
[f che bas tried I wonder at her not succeed- 
ig, for she possesses a rare loveliness,” 
“Pe «her effurts are too apparent,” 
This + vid with an immense amount cf en¥y, 
ratred and malice. 
‘« Hardly in the case of Lord Farrow, “He is 
Jently . deeply ve, and.she does not en- 
irage him much, if at all.’ 
‘Q vourse uot, Don’t you see the 
r 401 
} 


f Earnshaw’s third von. If 
would smile very sweetly 
on him, inorder to win che strawberry leaves and 


* Ye is the Duke 


19 wore the eldest she 


erome your grad 
‘] think you are wrong,” said Penrith, 
ravely, as he rose to go, not over well pleased 


rt the amount of epleen aud jealousy exhibited 
' the passee widow avainst _ her hostese’s 
ister, “Lt do mot believe Miss Lister would give 
her Land to apy man unless she gave her heart, as 


swi-—-consense! She would marry any- 
vith a long rent-roll,” 
Lam not of that opinion,” he returned with | 
grout coldmeag, as be left her and went towerda 
the Kouse, 


Shows what. fool you are!” she muttered 
furique'y between her teeth ; for she felt she had 
nadaa atep in the wroog direction, a regular 
vdshe waa wrathful accordingly 
luke was wrathful accordingly-—s 


UX PAs, at 


wrathful that she actually shook the unfortunate | 


poodle savagely agshe put him on the ground and 
swept up to her room to arrey hereelf in 
forgecus attire 
ost ground, 
Bus her eforia were use 
black gown, wifh. its artistic ad 
blogd-red , pomiseranite fi 
ihe desert 
mover came 
rad she 
sho received fr 


less, 
ronment 
werk, Was waated,-on 





Y 






Major ‘Charteris, an elderly 
veaa with a worderful brown wig, and a dis- 
agreeable habit of shouting out,“ Eh—what !” 

fore the unfortunate person he waa addressing, 


arthing, soshe fads it answer | might be able by aatrategic movement to get her 


for dinner, and try. and regain 


and her filmy ° 
of | 


! 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 





i 
| 


Se + Rainy = 





had time to answer his question, anc Mr, 


She seems to be very fond | Devereux, a widower with a large estate, the 


manifold attractions of which were counter- 
balanced in Mra, Rivers’ eyes by the fact that he 


was the father of three large daughters as well, | 


all riging thirty, and eager to marry tlemselves, 
though not so eager to allow their father to “go 
and do likewise,” . 

Noel Penrith that evening hovered unceasingly 
about Edith, greatly to the snuoqyance of Lord 
Farrow, Captain Beauchamp, and some other gay 
mashers, who had come for a shot ab the grouse, 
and who were quite ready jn the meantime to 
worship ab the shrine of beauty, and bask in the 
light of a pair of lovely eyes. 

* Won't you sing?” asked Farrow, hoptug he 


all to himself for a time. 

“Nof to-night, if you wiil excuze. ms,” 
answered, a little wearily, 

“But we cannot exeusa;you,” he ssid, with 
hia usnal tender air, which somehow or other 
made Noel feel irritated and annoyed, 

“T am afraid you must,” 

Won't you even, favour us with one song, 
Miss Listeri” pleaded the Master of Ponrith 
Castle, a smile oa bis. dark face, which lip ib up 
and made him wonderfully handgome. 

“Do you wish i?” she questioned, in a low 
tone, lifting her eyes te his. 

“T do, indeed!" he auswered in an equally 
low voice. “ You're singing has a peculiar charm 
forme!’ . 

** In that case, I will gratify your wish, What 
shall it be?” 

He chose ‘‘ Absent yet present,” swhich she 
rendered in her usual fiaished .style, and then 
turning, she asked hios to sing. 


she 


“T know you do,” sive added with another soft | 


look atraight up into his eyes, a look that made 
his heart bouad and his, pulses throb, ‘Mrs. 
Rivers has told me so.” 

“Yes, I do a little,” he admitted, reluctantly. 
“but I Jon’t profess to be a ainger,’’ 
; ae is all the batters “Now what will you 
ry 

“ Thi,” he anawered, taking ‘With the 
sunshine and the swallows” from her.hand, and 
Placing it on the piano... “ Will you accompany 
me ” 


She assented at once, and played the opening 
bars. Then his voice, a fine, baritone, rang through 
the room. : 


“ And my heart will not be quit, 
But in a ‘ purple riog,’ 
re ever madly beating, 
At tho thought of that sweot mecting, 
When my beloved comcth hame to me.’ 
_ “Mc, Penrith sings with: great feeling, don’t 
you think sot’ asked the widow of Captain 
Beauchamp, who had come to'sit beside ber, 
“Oh, yea! [ suppose eo,” rejoined the lnes- 
man, carelessly. “He certulniy sang with great 
gnuergy, as though he really meant it; “I te 
he ie going Lo become another captive of Miss 
Lietér’s ¢"’ ' 
But the widow maintained « stony silence. 
Not even to herself would ele ‘acknowledge that 
her coveted prize was slipping from het grasp; 


j and the gey captaid, finding*her @ull-and: un- 


interesting, left her at last, and settled down by 
ene of the Devereux girls, ''" * . 
Later that evening, ge MAith” sat out on the 
little balcony ‘before “her window enjoying the 
balmy coolness of the’ sutaier’ night, ¢ Heard 
the tread of ‘heavy feet ‘on'“the terrace walk 
beneath, and the murmur of masculine voices, 
| “*¥ée, she id’ very’ lovely!” ‘she “heard 
Beauchamp say, “Bata damgerous woman— 
very dangerous {9% 9° ater r ok 4 





“Dangeroud ! What tk there datigeroun about 
ber!" asked another; and she recoguiséd the 
yoics as Penrifh’s, "or Pes Jyh 


air~in other words, Noel Pentith’] | “Well, she has the Jewedaty hid’, 2° paméless 
near her once during the evening | eharm. Her beauty,. too, grows on 5 fellow in’ 
had to be <atisfed with the acténtions | auch's way thfat he ix hop 


: in Toye with her 
| before he has aby Idea of it; and’ htterly at ber 
mercy |” = Ayrdowe GT ; ! 

‘‘ Indeed!” ejaculated Noel, with rer, that 
sounded to the listener quite sarcastic. “TI don’s 





> leanne denice, ted wx rea 





A 
think / should ever be hopelessly in love with a 
woman, and not know it.”. 

“Tam not so sure of that!” rejoined his com- 
panion, “And take care in the present case, 
my friend, or you will be a victim to her match- 
legs beauty, aad your belief in your own powers 
of resistance.” 

“Hardly! I don’t think I shall ever be at 
any woman's mercy!” 

And then they passed on, and Miss Lister with 
a shiver, which shook ‘her slef@er frame‘ from 
head to foot, went into her room, and drew the 
curtains across the window, and buried ber’ faces, 
which was ‘strangely pale, ‘in her hands, and 


| remained thus jill the grey. light of early dawn 











stole dimly in.” 


CHAPTER iy. 


Tae days wore on quickly and merrily at 
Peyton Manor. The twelfth cums, “and Sir 
William and his guests were out early on the 
purple moors, and knocked over many and many 
braco of grouso and black game; as most‘ of 
them were ardent sportsmen and some ‘of them 
crack 8h ote. “ay 

Among the latter ‘Penrith ranked, Yet some- 
how or other, durisg those golden August ‘days, 
his aim, was far from sure or steady, and he made 
nothing like the bag that.Beauchamp, Farrow, 
Aspinall, and even the elderly Beau Cuartetis 
matiaged to gat. ' , 

S mething seemed to come between him aad 
the birds, as he raised his gun to his shoulder ; 
the glint of chestnut tresses, ‘and the remem: 
brance of a cheek of waxen pallor, made’ hin 
half blind and wholly careless. 

As he went, stumbling ‘knee-deep among the 
heather on the wind-swept moors, he carried 
with him always the memory of the tender look 
from a pair of lovely grey eyes ; # look that had 
made his heart beat in a “purple riot,” and his 
brain reel and swim, as ij had never done before ; 
a took that he longed and hungered” to see again, 
at any pain and any cost to himeelf, if io were 
only once—-ones more; in his whole lifetime. 

He, ounce ths most ardent ef eportemen, was 
ever ready, long ere the laat red streak of cunset 
glow ‘aded from the skies, to return to the 
Manor. 

He waa never among the last to arrive in the 
library, where tea was dixpensed by Jady Pey- 
ton; and where the gentlemen were allowed to 
come for their cheering and refréshing cup” in 
shooting coats and thick boots, and signs of the 
toil of the day thick upon them; but was 
invariably one of the first, and would drop into 
an easy chair beside Edith, and talk to her im a 
low tone, utterly oblivious of the withering 
glances and heartbroken sighs with which Mure. 
Rivers alternately favoured him. 

Truth to tell, be had not behaved quite well to 
the little woman, In his fifatuation for Edith 
he had quite forgotten bis promise ‘to t her 
to ride and the smart habit the Lordom tailor 
had sent was lying upstairs’ in a box)'and wea 
never likely to be douned ‘by the frisky widow, ° 
or to be of the smallest use to her; bat then 
that didn't matter much, as ft was equally likely 
that it would never be paid for. . 

Penrith didn't, think he had acted badly, as he 
really was nob a conceited mar, ghd‘had’no idea 

at Mrs. Rivers wis doing her beet to entrap 

i 


m. 
Hig thoughts were of othér thitigs, chiefly 
about Rdith. + 
‘“T¢ is extraordinary,” he'wotld say to himself, 
“strange and extraordinary whab an’ inflaence | 
this womaji exercises over me'l' 7 ain drawn’ to_ 
hér fide against my will, and my better judg-’ 
ment. ' [care nore for ‘her a lo for 
anyone else's, Rad feel that 1 would give almost 
my hope of another life in a better eplidre to kiss 
those Sweet lips.” ’ | : 
It would’ be nearly impossible to describe his 
feelings st that tine. He did not like Mise 
Lictér’s heuglity tones and curt mannet, and 
ths way in which at times she , relegthesly 
enubbbed him: ; eo ' 
He would make up his mind twenty times in « 
week to quit ber vicinity and go to his lonely, 
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sen-washed' Cornish Castle, and never’ ‘see her 
again ; but his resolve would viniéh into thin 
air at cae kind glance from the deep, grey eyes, 
one tetidex smile from the rosy mouth. 

And ab hitervals, rare intervals, rare as the 
angele’ Visits, he got both tender smile and kind 

lance from this woraan, who, to him, whatever 

she might have been to others, wae a sort of 
problem in petticoats ; far ance or twide, on 
looking up suddenly, he had found’ her eyes on 
him, with such an ion in their limpid 
depths, that made him thitk she must lové him, 
and then ted minutes after she ‘would ignore his 
presence altogether, or speak to him in ruth 
freezing tones that he ‘was ‘glad “when she turned 
her back’ on him and allowed Lord Parfow or 
Captain Beauchamp to monopolise her abtten- 
tioB. 

But he could not resist the ‘charm ‘of her 
wonderful white loveliness, and went to his fate 
in a blind, headlong way, ss mary a good man 
sas done before. 

. * » * * 

Are you alone, Miss Lister 7” 

Pénrith's voice fell ‘stddenlyon her ear, and 
made her start violently. She whe ‘sitting’ in 
the octagonal boudoir, a ‘beautiful room all 
panelled in purple velvet and gold, with a heavy 
tracery of gold leaves round the cornice‘and the 
doots, and running up the walls ;'the ceiling had 
been paibted by a celebrated Tislian ‘artist, and 
represented Venus in a@ sea-the!l! drawn by 
OCupids. 

Strewn abou was costly bric 4:brac and rare 
‘hina, and in the priceless vases’ were pale roses 
and atately dahlias. ws 

It was a fitting shrine for @ lovely'woran, and 
Edith looked more than lovely, her clear-cut 
profile thrown out into strong relief ‘by tas 
vackgronnd of heavy velvet drapery. 97°" 

She had been thinking, sitting there ‘in the 
dim twilight, watching the day die down ‘in the 
‘wertern ‘sky, flushed with the last rosy glow of 
‘niisét, and a dréatoy look was in her eyes, as she 
gazed at Neel, 

“ Ave you alone?” he repeited, looking in at 
ine hemp round which the vine-leaves clustered 
thickly, ' 

“Yes,” she anewered, slowly and ‘reluctantly, 
“T am alone.” 

“Then thay I dome and shard your alitude ?” 
and without waiting for ‘permiésion, he ‘steppe 
lightly throvgh’the long Fretth widdow, and 
stood before her." - siting: Shas ' 

She made a half movement to ise; and then 
sank batk amdoog the soft cushions’ of the easy 
chair, in which she récliced, turning ‘strangely 
pale, for she felt a crisie was’ at hand, for 
some ‘@ays’ Penrith had ‘been ‘trying to ebtrap 
her into’ a‘ téfe-2 téte, ‘ahd sha’ had ‘euctessfnily 
avoided it, but now she knew she must’ Hsten’ to 
= he had th'say, that there was' no escape for 

er . F 
“ Have T offended you?” he asked, “locking 
down at het. ' 

"No, why do you ak?’ °° 
| "Because you have avdided ‘wie lately, and 
have been, I fancy, more cold towards me,” 

'T wae pot. aware of it.” , 

Her manner was icyand repellent ; the was 
trying to’ stave off the declarition she saw was 
coming. 

“Perhaps nob, yet it bas’ ‘been painfully 


apparent to “me, @ Your coldness makes me 


tremble for myself. 
‘Indeed ! Then you cannob be a very brave 
man. 

Love, Miss Lister, like @ guilty conscience, 
‘makes cowarde of va all !’” 

“Indeed 1” she said again, struggling hard for 
composure, aud tearing her lace handkerchief to 
fragments in her agitation, I never heard that 
before,” 

‘Then leb me tell you now,” be raid, gently, 
taking her hand in his, “what a coward my 
Jove has made of me——~” 

“No, no, don’t” ‘she interrupted, giving one 
eotreaiing glance at the handsome face above 
her, and trying to draw away her hand. 

“I have feared to of my afiection lesb 
you might think me presumptuous and daring— 
feared that I might etartle you, and that 





you ‘ywould ‘refuge’ ‘to ‘become my cherished) 
déarly-Téved “wife, and even” withdraw frdiii ‘tie 


what I possess’ now and prize'so much, your | 


friendship.” 

He paused for ‘a micment, as though expecting 
her to speak, bat shs’ was silent anid ouiet, 
and @id nob try'té teldane her fogers from bis 


clasp. 

“T have been frintchearted,” be went of, 
ffter awhile; “but I have taken couraga now, 
and I dare to plead’ ny tause with you. Once or 
twice T have fotidly’ thought 1 was not tutterly 
indifférent to ‘you, ‘and that hae helped to make 
ine brave, “Tell me,am 1?” 

He bent down and tried to look into her eyés, 
But she turned her éyes Away from bin. 

“ Bdith, dearest, answer me! Was [wrong 
in thinking I'ar not entirely indifferent to 
you?” 

His words spokén so tenderly had a strange 
eftect on, her ;, they banished the spell his win. 
ning, bigh-bred «yoiee was casting over her, 
an@ bronght to hér memory Marjory’s unlucky 
words,— 

“He would never ask a woman’ to be “his 
Wite unleas he was pretty certain of he. saying 

Yeu,” ” 

She rose to her feeb perfectly calm and col- 
lected and drew her hand from his, saying at the 
aame tinie in quiet, cutting tones, — . 

"T regret to say that you were. wrony.” 

“Wrong, Rdith 1” he éjaculated, his’ face be: 
coming deathly pale under all ite healthy sun- 
mi ' “Wrong | Do you not care for me?” 

‘ ft) ” 

The word wad short, sharp, cruel; lie stag- 
gered urider it'as though from a blow. 

You can’s mean that,” he said, at last, rather 
fainotly.. “*Only reflect, think what my ioye for 

Va We! ‘nobis to"ime thie tile 1° Give ind "little 

ope. | will wait apy time if you will come to 
me if the future.” I can bear’the dreariness of 
the years that mvat intervene,” . 

J oapodssibie !' “T can‘give you no hope.” 

‘*You surely’ can’t mean that,” he repeated, 
" After what has passed between ws, the on- 
couragement you bare given me, the hopes you 
have awakened, yor can’t mean to cast me olf in 
thiv'way 7” - " 

“T have given you no encouragement,” she 
tejoined, with stingisg vontemy), |“ Your vasity 
has led you astray strangely. Ib is unparalleled 
impertinence on your part to imagine thad I 
eared for you, or that it would please me to be- 
come your wife, Hfow dare you insinuate euch a 


thing 3” she went on, looking at him with eyes | 


full of wrath, 

“ Edith—-I-—laten to me.” 

“No; I will not Mate ‘to yous Your proposal 
fa an insult, simply an disult from a man who 
has declared openly that“he would never woo a 
woman unless she gave him to understand plainly 
that she would feel grateful and obliged fer the 
Hionour, I am neither-the one’vor the other.” 

‘I see you are not,” he said, quietly, biting 
hie {ip till the bloéd giarted, to steady its quiver. 
ing. “TI have made'a'ihistake,” 

* You have—na Véry great mistake.” 

“My hopes are quite in yain ?” - 

“ Utterly and ‘entitely, ‘Nothing on earth 
would induce me to marry you. I fing you back 
your love with the contempt it merits.” 

“Thank you, Mise Lister, And this is your 
answer {” 33 

"Ves, Does it satisfy you!” 

"Tt mors than satisfies me. I am duite con- 
tent,’ he answered, with exoceding bitterness. 
Tahal! not trouble you with my obnoxious ill- 
atarred love in the future,” and turning he left 
the room as he came. 

For a minute or two Mids Lister stood, gazing 
stonily before her, then with a low moan of 
auguish she on her knees, and baried 
her face in the soft cushions of the chair. 

She had sold her heart's birthright for a miser- 
able mess of pottage-—gratified pride—asnd the 
gratification was likely to cost her dear. She 
knew now, {n this hour of the triumph of her 

ride, and defeat of her love, that hér heart be- 
onged solely and wholly to Noel Penrith, and 
the dismal conviction was creeping over her that 
it would never return to her keeping, and che 





| saw hirt thie niurnivg and be tuld ‘ihe he 








wept bitterly as she’had never wayit before, > 
the ruin of her hopes, the-ending of ter tev 
dream. 

® * . , 

Edith was rather late st treakfast'tho follex 
ing morning, She had passed a sleepless nishs, 
and’ when che came down, as! ad hick would have 
it, the only chair vacant was one noxb Penrith 
and'she was ebliged to take it, H+, howey: 
seemed to have recovered his usual vonchalance, 
snd was quite eque! to the occasion, He wished 
her * good mornin;’,”’ gave her a liberal help of 
pigeon pie, passed her coffee cup, and crowned it 


Mi¢s liister, asually so cold and self-poeceszet 
trembldd and ‘changed colour, aud withed herve?s 
snywhere but beside her rejected Jover. 

** I'm sorry you muet go, Noe),” remarked Sir 
William, during breakfast, in a clear, load voice 

“Yea, a0 sm I; but business must be attended 
to,” 

* OF ‘course. 
though ?” 

“ Well, he might; etill, I generally superi 
tend these sort of matters myself.” 

“Youw'are quite right. 1 hope, at any rate 
that you wen’ go till to-morrow.” 

*Tf you wish it, T cam manage te etay 

» 


Couldn’t your steward @o i! 


“Hadith |” enid her ladyship abruptly, as they 
were left aldéne fora few minutes, ‘you have 
refueed Noe} Penrith ” 

“Aad what if I have?” she.asked; deflanily. 

"What!" replied her ‘sister © sorotwitt 
astonished by her manner, “ Why, I think you 
sre the most foolish girl in the United Kingdom 
and a very heartless ove aswell, for you led hice 
on step by step, and have rejected as hones) an. 
true a love as ever was offered to woman, bi 
Woraltips thé’ growhd'you tread ov, and whea f 
ri unt 
leave I knew it was your'@oing. You lave 
disappointed me—disappolnted ‘me sadly, “ £ 
never thought you could act in *his unwomanly 
way. He is too good and noble to bave reesived 
such treatment at any woman's hande,” and, fo: 
the first time in her life, lady Peyton looked 
rather coldly at her beautifui sister; aud Ediub, 
fuking little Mysie by the hand, went out to» 
remote part of the terrace, and leaning there 
looked at- the blue distaut hills, while “ slowly 
thé brimming tears gathered and fell,” splasiing 
on her clasped hands. 

“ Auntie’s kying,’” announced her niece to 
Marjory, as that wilful young iady joined 
them, , 

"Crying! Good gracious! Edith, what is the 
matter ?” ‘ 

* bam erving to expiate my sics and for my 
folly.” 

‘What folly t’ 

“The bad way in which I 
Pentith.” 

** What bas he done?’ 

* He has proposed to me.” 

"And you--you haven't 
surely }”’ 

Yes, I have,” 

* Edith, you have never been ao foolish }” 

“ Yoa, I have, wid why do you tall uie foolis)s ' 
You toid me of all his shortoomings, and advised 
me to lure him on to love me,” 

“f° aid, I did,” acknowledged Marjory, dei 
fully, “but I have found out since thai I was 
wrong’ He is neither a ‘wretch’ nor a ‘ cad,’ 
but a gentiemanfy, ‘nich fellow, and T «aw he 
adored soli, and thotight you would cara fo 
him, shd that you hai giveo up all idea of 
carrying out that foolish pion. Why, you 
haven't said a word about it for the lash month! 
Tquite thought you hud relinquished all though te 
of it.” 

“TY wish I had,” said Misa Lisier, with a sigh 
“ Tshould be much happier now if [ had.” 

‘87 wish go, too, He is so good. I am hor 
ribly angry with myself for having misunderstood 
his jesting words. Who do you think it wi 
headed the list for the Drossington burnt-on. 
cottagers With five hundred pounds? Mr. Pen. 
rith. And he has given another two hundred 
towards the restoration of Peyton'Church, and 
the Darrells, who live near his place in Vornwall 


, 
have treated Mr, 


refused — him, 
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his people simply worship him, and al! 


Ay al 

‘un to greet him for-—-—” 

“Oh! don’t, don’t!” cried Miss Lister, 
covering her eare with her hands, “it is coals 


vf fire heaped upon my head to hear the man 
have scorned and rejected, aud lost by my 

folly for ever, praised, and all bis good qualities 

Arought to light now when it is too late!” 

1 daresay ite hard,” said Mies Rainham, 
weather cruelly, considering she had been the 
cause of all the mischief, “but it’s not more 
han you deserve, and—What is Joe running 
about in thav mad style for, I wonder?” she 
concluded, abruptly, as her future spouse came 
mit of the home-park, and ran towards the 
wuse as hard as he could. “ What ia it, Joe? 
what is the matier?” asked his intended, as ehe 
went to raeeb him, 

" Willie has met with an accident 
An aceident ! What has happened to him?’ 
asked both Pdiii and Marjory together. 

‘Ea was riding down the Drossington-road, 
when his horse suddenly stumbled and fell, 
throwing him violently to the ground.” 

“Is he muc> hurt!” 

Hie is insenaible ab present, and we don't 
quite know the extent of his injuries, but we 
fear bia leg is brokes 
obbere are bringiog him up. You must go and 
ase about gettiog a room ready, while I break it 
> Marian,” and without more ado the young 
fellow went straight to Lady Peyton's morning- 
oom and told her of the accident, the news of 
which she received with outward calmness, 
shough with a terrible inward fear, for ehe knew 
Sir William was a heavy maa, and that such a 
fall might end fatally. 


Her worst fears, however, were not realised. 
lo examination it was found that the Baronet 
had broken his rizht leg and dislozated his 

ldeer 
eh ier, 


vale Beyond these the injuries wore alight, 
nd as the leg was eki!fully set he soon began to 
mend, and his wife’s mind wae sebat rest, 

His accident, however, caused some difference 
no the arrangements at the Manor. Penrith 
stayed on at the earnesh request of hia friend, 
oud because he did notlike to leave when he wae 
ia such a critical state, but most of the other 
roosts left, including Mrs. Rivers and her fat 
poodle 

She left it not aa she came though, for she 
ment away the affianced wife of Mr. Devereux. 
She had given up all hope of cavching Noel, and, 
<nerefore, had promised to take her elderly ad- 
wirer, with his large estate aud his large daugh- 

ers, 
So those that remained ot the Manor were 
iidith, who could not of course leave Ler sister in 
her time of trouble, Marjory, who being Sir 
William's ward always made the Manor her 
home, Joe hecause Marjory was there, and l’en- 
vith, who atayed much against hia will, because 
the sick man seemed to crave so much for his 
society. 


meee 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue days wore away slowly, but surely, to rome 
«% Peyton Manor, anc among these was Miss 
Lister, 

It was simply agony to her to meet daily, nay, 
hourly, the man she had rejected with such un- 
merited acorn and contempt. 

Her punishment was almost more than she 
sould beer ; she suffzred the bitterness of death, 
when she met the glance of his eye, cold and 
neaningless, instead of full of passionate adora- 
tion av it had been. 

His manner was perfect to her before others, 
easy and unembarrawed.—he never noticed, or 
seemed, to notice, the quivering of her lips when 
bespoke to her, or the psling of her chee to 
shen white, and its sudden flush at times; he 
was perfectly polite, aud utterly indifferent ; he 
ignored entirely their past pleasant intercourse 
snd its unlucky 
limbo of oblivion. 

Aad what is more galling toa woman than to 
be forgotten by the man to whom she was once 
il the world ? 

That she was forgotten, to all intente and pur- 


ending, consigning it to the 


Py 


Penrith and some of the | 








! 








poses, and that she was also unforgiven, Edith 
was sure of, for he never spoke to her save before 
others, He wae cold and hard as marble when 
alone with her, and that checked her timid 
longing to ask for his pardon and plead for peace 
—only peace between them. 

One day she managed to summon courage and 
spoke to him on the subject. He had come in 
from shooting, and made hia way straight to the 
library for his usual cup of afternoor tea; she 
was kneeling on the hearthrug before the fire, 
for the late September days were getting chill 
sad damp, and at firat he did not ace her, but 
the moment his eyes fall on the kuccling figure 
he rose to go, 

“ Mr. Penrith,” 
stay I~I-——” 

“Stay i” he interrupted, with contemptuous 


she faltered, ‘‘ will you 


| surprise. ‘No. Why should I stay }” 

| “ Because—-I--I—have something te say to 
you,” 

“To say to me? Imposaible, Misa Lister, you 


must have made a mistake. Yow can have 
nothing to say to me /” 

And without waiting for her to speak again he 
turned and left the room, and Edith buried her 
face in the fleecy hearthrug, and wept bitter 
teara of regret and repentance. 

‘fT am afraid I have done a great deal of mis- 
chief about Mr. Penrith,” said Marjory, rather 
dismally to her fiancé; a few days later, as they 
paced up and down the grey, moss-grown terrace- 
walk, before the house. 

“T think you have, indeed, madame,” rejoined 
J 0, severely. 

** Edith received a bad impression about him, 
all through meend that venomeus little Rivers 
tond. Had it not been for that, she might have 
loved and merried him.” 

“She might have married him, but I am not 
so sure about the love.’ 

“T am, and what is more, I’m gure she’s in Jove 
with him now.” 

“Staff! Women don't snub and act badly 
tewards men they love, That theory's a 
rubbishy one, She's tov cold to care for him or 
anyone elae, for the matter of that,” 

Master Joe managed to throw a vaet amount 
of derision into his voice and manner, and it made 
Marjory long to tell him of Edith’s tears aad 
repentancs, but she felt it would be rather mean 
to do it, so held her peace and paced along gently 
beside him 

“Now, Noel is in love with her still, if you 
like,” he went ou, after a while, 

‘*He manages to conceal ib extremely well, 
then.” 

“Of course he does. He is very determined 
and brings his will to bear on it, and controls all 
outward sign, but he is not the same man. If I 
could believe in such a thing [ should say his 
heart was broken.” 

“Then why, in the name of goodness, doesn’t 
he try to make it up with her,and{ask her to marr; 
him again} ” 

“My dear Marjory, what a goose you are!” 
said her youthful lover, with a patriarchal air of 
wisdom and knowledge that was highly incensing 
to that young woman. 

“And why om I a goose, pray!” she ‘e- 
manded, rather wrathfally, 

“Because you know very little about 
men and their. ways, so shouldn’t talk about 
them.” 

“Oh, indeed. Perhaps it would be better 
if i knew nothing at all about them?” indig- 
nautly. 

“Perbapa it would. A little knowledge is 
dangerous, But to explain to you why Noel 
won't try to make up his quarrel with Edith. No 
man likes to be snubbed. We dread it—the 
whole sex dreads it,” and Joe flung his arms aloft, 
in such a frantic manner that his companion 


shrank away from him somewhst. “If you 
scorned me I should never get over it. I should 


turn woman-hater on the spot, and live in a tub 
like Diogenes. i'd never risk facing another fair 
one. 

“ Wouldn’t you, really !” 

“No, really I wouldn’t, and I have no doubt 
that his sentiments are ditto, ditto. I am sure 
he proposed to her, elthough you keep so silent 








{ 


| 








on the subject, and she must have given him 
pepper-pot, or he wouldn't have found it necessary 
to want to go and attend to some imagin. 
ary business in such @ hurry. Ib isn’t likely he 
would ever give her a second opportunity of 
declining his hand and heart, He is too proud 
for that.” 

“ Yes, I am afraid so,” assented Marjory, with 
a doleful sigh. 

“ Why afraid |” 

* Because she loves bim, and will never care 
for or marry suyone cise, and, she'll be an 
old maid, and ehe’s a great deal too lovely for 
that,” 

“Stuff! I tell you again, stuff! She is 
utterly indifferent to bim. Her manner is ice 
itselé.”” 

** What would you expect it tobe? Da you 
think a woman cares to wear her heart ou her 
sleeve any more than a man does?” 

“ ] don’t know what they ‘care,’ I only know 
what they do, aud I guess the heart is 
very much en évidence, when there iss heart in 
the question.” 

“You mean to insinuate that there is not a 
hear’ in this cave?" 

“ Most sasuredly not a female one.” 

“ And I tell you you are wrong.” 

“And I tell you { aaa right.” 

“You are not, Joe, you are wrong ; and it is 
abcrainable of you to go against mein this way, 
when I want to undo some of the mischief I 
have done.” 

“ Well, we needn't quarrel,” he said, stooping 
to kiss her, “aud I'll do anything you wish me 
to.” 

“Will you? Really?” 

“Yes, I will indeed.” 

“ You'll try to make it all right batween Mr. 
Penrith and Edith?” 

* Yea, if I got the opportunity, But he never 
speaks of her to me. And good-bye, little one, 
I must boa off now, There goes Noel with a 
whole tribe of dogs at his heels, Only two of 
us for the big shoot! How sorry [ am Willie 
can’t come and help to kaock over his cherished 
pheasants,” 

*€ Yea, ib must be a cruel disappointment for 
him, to be confined to his room just now.” 

‘‘ Awful, poor fellow. Good-bye, sweetheart. 
Be on the terrace to greet us when we return,” 
and, waviog his hand, the young fellow seized 
his gun and rushed after Penrith, who, sur- 
rounded by spaniels and gamekeepers was just 
entering the wood. 

It was a brilliant October day, a bit of 
“Indian summer.” The sky clear and cloudless, 
the air fresh and exhilarating. 

The tawny wheat stubbles glistened like spun 
silk, the green was just getting flecked with gold, 
and here and there a dash of crimson ; the hazel 
nuts hung in great brown inviting clusters, the 
honeysuckle was sparse and colourless, the 
rivulets were begiuuing to talk, and the ruonels 
¢o brawl, the leaves were rustling down in 
showers, there was a thin blue haze lending 2 
charm to the distant belt of hills, and every- 
where were there signs of swift approaching 
autuma. 

“This is eplendid sport,” said Joe, as he 
knocked over a fine cock pheasant, which the doge 
had forced out of a ditch before him. “ Beats 
the battue system hollow.” 

“Yos, rather,” agreed Panrith; “that isn’t 
aport, it does away with all the poetry of 
pheasant shooting. I wonder Willie advocates it 
so warmly,” 

“Well, you see, it's the fashion, for one 
thing,” caid hie brother with a laugh. “ And 
when you ask fashionable fops to a ‘big shoot,’ 
you must provide pleaty of game for them.” 
“True, Still, I think quantity is no compaa- 
sation for the loss of quality; and in the batiue 
system much of the charm of field sport is des- 


troyed without any real equivalent being 
gained.” 

“True, old man, There goas another fine 
fellow. This is splendid,” 


And Joe really seemed to find it so, for Penrith 
couldn’t persuade him to desist until the dusky 
twilight began to creep over the face of the 
earth. 
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“ Well, we've bagged twenty brace. That’s 
pretty good for two,” said Peyton, as he and 
Noel, shouldering their guns, set out on their 
homeward way. 

" Very indeed,” assented the Jatier, and 
then, somehow or other, conversation languished 
between them, and they tramped on in silence, 
till they came in eight of the house. 

‘*T am going through the hedge,” said Joe, 
then, “it’s much the ‘shoriesb way. I see 
someone on the terrace, and Marjory promised 
to wait for me there,” and he pushed through a 


Or Take care how you come through,” he called 
back. ‘' Your gun is loaded.” 

But the warning came too late. 

There wasa sharp report, a heavy fall, then 
a groan, and Noel Penrith lay by the hedge-side 
with his white face turned up to the clear sky, 
where the stars were beginning to twinkle. 

"Good Heavens!” cried Joe, flinging aside 
his gun, and falling on his knees by the wounded 
mau, “sre you much hurt?” 

But no answer came from the pallid lips, and 
with a horrible fear tugging at his heart-strings, 
the young maa turned and ran like the wind to- 
wards the Manor. 

Only Miss Lister was on the terrace os he 
reached it. 

Edith,” he said, trying to speak quietly, 
‘9 terrible accident has happened. Penrith has 
shot himself. You are always calm and self-pos- 
sessed ; go down aud stay with him, while I 
fetch assistance. He lies by the hedge, in the 
home-field,” 

Miss Lister listened with horror-stricken eyes 
and a face from which every vestige of colour 
had fled; then as av arrow from a bow she 
sprang forward and flew, rather than walked, 
down the steps, across the lawn, through the 
garden to the home-field. 

With unerring instinct she went straight to 
the spot, where the man she loved better than 
life itself lay so still, with the blood welling up 
from a wound in his left breast, and crimeoning 
the grass, and forming a ghastly pool under him. 

She dropped down beside him, pillowing the 
heavy haat on her lap, and trying to stanch the 
bleeding with her hands, the dawn of an awful 
agony at her heart, for she feared he was dead. 
She clasped his cold hands in hers, but there was 
no sign of life; and as she realised what exist- 
ence would be without him, she bent down lower 
over the ashey face, on which the moonbeams 
played and wailed,— 

“Noel, Noel, my beloved, my darling! Look 
up, speak to me. 
epare may darling.” 

As she spoke, the dark eyes unclored slowly 
and languidly, and he looked up at the beautiful, 
piteous face above him. It was as though his 
soul had been recalled from the distant shore to- 
wards which it was wandering by the sound of 
her voice, It seemed to her a mute farewell, 

ind bending still lower she kissed the rapidly 
chilling lips, ere he relapsed again ‘nto inseusi- 
bility. 

“Ie he dead?” she asked, in a breathless 
whisper, aa Joe appeared with the servants to 
bear him to the house. 

“] fear so,” he answered sadly, as he glanced 
at the rigid features, and without a moan or sigh 
Mise Lister fell unconscious beside the body of 
her lover. 

“ So, after all, she did care for him,” muttered 
Joe, ‘ What a pity she didn’t show it before it 
waa too jate!” 

a . * . o 

For many weeks after that terrible day Noel 
Penrith'’s life trembled in the balance, and he 
hovered 'twixt life and death. He became deli- 
rious, and in his ravings showed plainly how his 
heart and soul were bound up in Edith. He 
would cry aloud for her, beseeching her to be 
kind to him, and not scorn him, and he would 
toss restleesly from side to side on his pillow, 
and moan grievously, until she came and held his 
band, and scothed him tenderly. Her presence 
had a magical influence over him, and though an 
hospital nurse was brought from London, stili 
the real nurze was Mies Lister, 

It was fearfaliy painful to her to hear his in- 


Oh! Heaven, have mercy and | 





coherent ravings about hereelf; ib was such a 

reproach, and yet she would hardly permit any- | 
one to perform any service for him but herself, 
She wore herself toa shadow, tending him day 
and night. She anticipated every want, fore- 
stalled every wish, and when at last, after a day 
of awful agony, when the crisis came, and he was 
declared out of danger, the doctor said it was 
the constant care, and tender cursing that he 
had received which enabled him to pull through, 
and drift back slowly, bub surely, to health and 
strength. 

It gave unqualified pleasure and relief to all 
the inmates of the Manor to hear he was on 
a fair way to recovery-—to none more than’ to 
Edith. Iv seemed to her a sort of expiation of 
her folly and heartless conduct. But from the 
day Noel recovered consciousness, and was | 
pronounced out of danger she never went into | 
his room eave when he alept; then she would ' 
steal in and gaze lovingly and longingly at the | 
white, wan face eo thin and worn and changed, 
and weep silently. 

November was far advanced before the 
invalid was stroug enough to be brought down- 
stairs, and then he walked but slowly, leaning 
on a huge stick, and sometimes helped by Joe's 
strong arm. 

“We area pair of cripples!” he said to his 
hos, on his first appearance downstairs after his 
recovery, 

“Yes, indeed,” assented the Baronet, with a 
cheery laugh, as he limped forward to meet his 
guest. “hia broken leg is a sud thing for me. 
My wife ia so nervous about me that she declares 
J mustn’t don the pink for ever so long. I am 
afraid, therefore, that this winter will be a dull 
one for me.” 





(Continued on page 547.) 
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MADELINE GRANT. 


—{0i— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“You eee, my dear,” proceeded Mra, Penn, 
insinuatiogly, “ it’s not everyoue who would take 
you back under the circumstances,” peering 
sharply over her spectacles. 

( ‘' The circumstances of two hundred pounds,” 
thought Madeline, bitterly.) 

* Wil you give me your word of honour, dear, 
you have not been doing anything unbecoming ? 
—apything that—thav would reflect on your 
reputation? My dear, don’t look so red and 
angry. I'm only an old woman, and I mean no 
offence,” 

“No, I've done nothing to be ashamed of — 
that I shall ever blush for or regrev,” returned 
Madeline, heartily, “and to that I can give you 
my word of honour, You ask strange questions.” 

“ Very well, my dear, very well. We did hear 
that you were in the mantle department in 
Marshall and Sneljgrove’s, Many are ladies in 
these establishments, I kuow, and,” craftily, 
“you have euch a nice tall figure for trying on 
thinga.” 

* [ wasn't there, Mrs. Penn,” returned Made- 
line, sharply, ‘‘and I won’t tell you where I was, 
beyoud that [ was with-—with friends, and very 

oor.” 

"At Solferino-terrace!” sharply, making a 
note of the fact, 

“Yes, at Solferino-terrace,” with visible reluc- 
tance. “And now, what do you want with me, 
Mrs. Penn?” she asked, with sudden boldnese, 

“Well,” cisaring her throat, “ I wish, and®o 
does Rebecca, to let bygones be byvones, to let 
your father Gnd you here, as if you had never 
been away, if you wish, for your escapade— 
although, of course, I believe you-—might not 
sound well to him. No one knows why you left, 
except one or two—NSelina and Mr. Murphy. No 
one need know. These girls are all a new lot, and 
have never heard of you; aad your father, of 
course, won't meet them, for he is due home in 





the holidays. Do you agree to this?” 


" Yeu,” returned Madeline, with sudden j 


pallor, bub steady voice, “ I agree to ib ; ib will 
be best.” 

“That's settled, then,” said the old diploma. 
tist, very briskly, ‘ And now about the mouey: 
What about that? Are we to keep the twe- 
hundred and fifty pounds, and give you your 
share?” 

In former days Madeline would have assente. 
at once, but now her heart beat quickly as she 
thought of Hugh and baby. She musteecure « 
she could for them, ard feeling very nervous, she 
replied, gently,-- 

‘I don’t see that, Mis. Penn, ‘To one year’ 
payment you are entitled, of course; but for the 
last year I worked laid for wy living--very 
hard, You can scarcely expect to take one hua- 
dred and fifty pounds as well as my services 

atis,”” 

Mrs. Penn had expecte. it 
was a blow. 

Madeline was not as nice as she had thought, 
and she must really put more searching gestions 
to her about her absence if she was going to be 
so keen about the money : and Madeline, blush- 
ing for very shame as sie bargained with thi 
old dame, yielded, half-reluctantly, eighty pounds 
for the year she had been pupil-teacher, 

It was money versus character, 

Mrs. Pena undertook to arrange Madeline 
past very completely, and Madeline ieit that it 
must be veiled, at least at present, from her 
father till Hugh was better, and able ,to work 
once more. 

She had told him she would steal for him ye 
terday. Was not this as bad? she asked hersali, 
guiltily, bargaining and chaffering thus over her 
father’s money, and dividing it with the greedy 
old ‘woman at her sid} 

However, she was to have one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds for her share. Ob, riches 
Oh, what could she not do with that. 

She was to return to her friends ai Solferino- 
terrace for a fortnight, 

Yes, she battled bard for the concessior 
and carried the day—was to return to Penchester 
House, and then to trave) later on to Sout! 
amptom. 

After this exciting mornine’s business she wa: 
flushed, weavied, and had a splitting headache 
and was not sorry to share Mra, Penn's mos 
excellent tea, to ba allowed to take off her ‘reas, 
and go and ii 
reom upstairs, now empty (onee very full), and 
had a long think and a long sleep, being quite 
worn out, 

After diouer she went out with 
the money was paid over with 
had taken care to stipulate. 

She recognized a few old faces, she purchased 
a respectable hat, which she put on in the shop, 
and she heard that the Wolferione had ieft tho 
place, and gone no one knew where, She felt 
relieved, 

Some old schoolfellows (now grown up), recog 
nized her, and were glad to see her (these were 
day scholars), and remarked that she bad als 
quite grown up, and looked older than she wae 
aud a good deal altered. 

She was staying at Mrs, Penn's, was she? aud 
before they had time to ask the hundred-and 
one questions they were charged with, Miss Penz 
prudently hurried her away, saying, as she dic 
80,-— 

“ Least said soonest mended 
had on your new hat, my dear.’ 

She did not feel as keen about the money aw 
her mother, and she was anxious to be araiable 

Madeline, the heirees, had great poesibilities iss 
her power, and she was resolvad to be friendly 
with Madeline, and to reinstate her as the 
popular pupi! of former days {burying the teacher 
interlude in oblivion.) 

The girls Madeline met went on saying to eneke 
other, with raised eyebrows,-- 

“Fancy that being Maddie Grant! How 
chauged she looked! ec old, and thin, and care 
worn, and she’s only nineteen !—younger than » 
am,” 

** And so shabby!” putin another, “ Did you 
see her dress—all creases, and the fashion of the 
flood #” 

“ And her gloves |” 
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Ce ee to so oe eT wee 

Her gloves were )ppareutly beyond deserip- | Madeline's past career was as clear os daylight to 
tion {her now. Was io? 

“ All the eame, Mias Im Was miking a great * Kighteen months!” said her ox-pupil, rather 
deal of her, and in was i this and love that. | shortly. 
&he does not becox affectionate all of aeudden “Then you were pretty comfortable} “ 
for nothing, IL wonder whatit means? Perhaps To which Medeline evasively replied,—— 
Maddic hod been left « fortune?” hazarded th “ That che bad been quite happy!’ {vo thanka 
harpest of the partr | to Mrs, Kane), 

Hicr dress and jacket looked like it!” And now beho!d Madelina ab home once more, 
aneersd And a3 to her bat, { saw it in | flushed with excitement,exhilarated by the change 
at, Maeon’s this morning, the very one, marked | —-by the money in ber puree—aad with her 
sixteen avd aleveepence. That- looks like being | bright eyes, bright colour, and new hat making 






Ob, dear me, very 





an heiress ! i 80, 
iydeed '? 

’ f at settled the que 

CHAPTER IX, 

Wi Penx would not hear of Madeline 
returning to London by night, 

No, it was mot to be thoughs of, She muat 
élay till the next d at least, and travel 
properly, which meant that Misa Paun herself 
conducted the heireas into Riverford personally, 
and saw ber «ff hy the midday express, first 
clas 

It was ic vain Madeline protested, and de- 
elared tiat suc precautions were quite unne- 
cossary. 

She was sox‘ous to save her fare, aud return 


third, for even with such wealth as one hundre 


and eaventy pounds every shilling would. be 
t hey voice was silenced, 

N ‘ean cacried the day, took her late pupil 

atabic gave her into the care of the 






) 80 far as to present her 












a new two-shilling railway novel, to while 
iway the tim attention that ahe hoped 
uld bear fru the coming by-and-by, but 
Madeline t ne it; her own thoughts 
re enovg) abs he whole of ber atten- | 
tion, as she lee ckly homewards. j 


% pangs as she thought | 
o@ angry when he heard 
ce more assumed her maiden 
i tua> che was still Madeline 


m9 diag ulevt 












Eo could not, he would aot ; he would forgive 
her- when there was eo much at etake, 

Her ha puree with tightening | 
fiug t precious purse, that contained the | 
fir ment for the fraud she had been forced 
to practise | 

About reven o'clock on that bot June even- 
ing—so delicioue, fragrant, and enjoyable in the | 
coun hot, and stuffy, 


and exhausting in | 
ow street embellished by Golferino. | 
line’e quick foot was once more 
mopiog Up the staira, and with hasty | 
1¢ opened the sitting-room, and rushed 


e--hiade 











t 














its her ‘baad a presence 
i i up dre (at the all but 
vo f time would insist dragging him- 
self out of bed and dressing)---sitting at the 
pen window, tryi » catch a breath of sir, 
wd laboriously doing some “ copying” with 
} and abacy & 
should here be stated that, to do Mre, 
stice, ehe had passed Madeline under the 
harcow of eearching inquiries, and elicited. the 
sate nea th be made her livelihood by 
copy y papers, aud was satisfied that it was 
ectable « loymen 
Ah!’ « ed the astute dame. “TI sup- | 
pas Mr, put that bit of work in your 
> oY lid 
noately for her new vole, Madsline could | 


truthipliy repiy “No, for it was not Hugh who | 
] mH cuiing this occupation, 





J esaop, 


‘You will give your permanent address, 
Madel  gaid Mrs. Penn, suthoritatively, | 
hab musth be understood,’ 
u vo it, Mre 1m, alreac { 
Have you lodged there long?” she asked, | 
feeling that no well-known counsel at the Old 
Bailey could possil'y outdo her in crafty ques- | 
1 3 
he had found out all she wished know, ! 


quite a cheerful, brilliant appearance before her 
amazed and languid invalid, 

He was looking very il to-day. These hot, 
cloee, sleepless nights were gradually aapping his 
little etock of vitality. 

“ Baby is asleep,” she said, looking over eagerly 
into the cradle, “and now [ em going to tell you 
all about: i 


t glass of port-wine, fetching a 
biscuit for him, and taking a seat opposite to 
him in the window—all within three minutes, 


filing him up a 





“You have good news, Maddie, i sce,” he 
remarked, as he looked at her and noticed hor 
condition of suppressed excitement? and her 


sparkling eyes. 

* Good news |—~yes, and money!” pulling cub 
her puree, and displaying thick rolis of Bank of 
England notes and a few shining sovereigna. 
‘Oh, Hugh, dear, I feel so happy—ail hut in one 
little corner of my conscisnce, and I'm afraid 
you will be angry with me abvoub something, 
that’s the one drawback, I--] don’t know how 


| to begin te tell you—beab begin with the worss 


I've geone back to béing Madeline Grant once 
more ; they don’t know that I’m married.” 

** Madeline !” he ejaculated sternly. 

© Now don't, dear. Don't speak till you hear 
all. You know how I lefc, how I travelled with 
the price of my ricga... IL arrived, was taken up 
to Mra, Penn’s own room, and we had a long, 
long talk, She has had a atroke! Miss Selina 
is married and gone. Her school is not doivg 
well, 

“So when Mrs. Penn got aletter from papa 
lately, enclosing three hundred and fifty pounds 
for two years’ expenses, and ove hundred for me, 
it was very welcome, and they were anxivus to 
find me, of course,”’ pausing for a second to take 
breath, ‘‘ Don’t interrupt me yet,” she pleaded, 
with outstretched hands. “Mra. Penn gava me 
papa's letter to read. He had been ili—he bad 
lost money-—he had not wished to write till he 
was rich--and now he is a millionaire, and is 
coming home very shortly, expecting to find me 
still at the Penn’s. 

“Tam to bes great heiress, to keep his house; 
and, Hugh, dear, actually he had heard a hint of 
you—where or how I caa’t imagine —aud oh | ha 
he would not believe it, aud saya dreadful things 
if I marry a poor many as he has such—such 





| ambition for me. 


“It I disappoint him I am to be turned from 
his door without a peuny; to earn my own 
bread !” 

* As you are doing now,” observed her husband 
hastily. 

Yes,” but with a gesture of despair, “and 
what is it? For you aud me and haby; what 
are twelve shillings a week? Then Mre. Penn 
exclaimed, with great delight, ‘At least you are 
not married,’ pointing te my baad, and then it 
all came into my mind witha flash! I did not 
say I was not 

“T told no actual untruth, Hugh, but I let her 
think so. The temptation was too great; there 
was wealth for the taking—money that will bring 
you health. Ieaid I would steal for you, Hugh, 
but it was sob stealing ; it was, in a sense, my 
own, intended for my use, by papa. Are you 
angry with me for what [ have done, dear t”’ she 
wound up, rather tircidly. 

“No, Madeline. I see that you could not help 
yourself, my poor child, with starvation staring 
you in the face, and asick husband and an infant 
to support, As far as Iam concerned it will not 
matter,” he added, significantly. “It won't be 
for long, and your father will forgive you, But 
the child, Maddie: On his account your 
marriage-——-" 


é 





y’ taking off her hat and gloves, | 
pushing away her husband's writicg materials, 


“ Hugh!” she nearly screamed, “don’t! Do 
you think the child would make up for: you} 
Am I not doing all thie for you ? Acting a part 
--clothing wyself in deceit~—for you, only for 
you } Do not tell me,” wringing her hands, 
“that itis all to go for nothing! If I thought 
that | would give it up—at once, too! My only 

bject is to gain time and money until you are 
yourself once more; and able to earn our living 
at your profession, : 

“Then, having done all I can to smooth the 
way, I shall confess my marriage to Paps. If he 
renounces me [ alall still have you, and you have 
me! But without this money to go on with, to 
gst you a good doctor, change of air, and plenty 
| of novrizhment, I don’t know what I'should do,’ 

frantically. ‘It has come to me like a reprieve 

to a criminal! Say, Hugh, that I have done 
| right ; oh, please say it!” isying her trembling 
hand on his arm. 

“No, dear Maddie, I cannot eay that, but I 
will say that ib was a great temptation—that 
under the circumatances. it was almost drre- 
atetible,” 

“Then say you are not angry with me, at 
least ??’ 

“T can say that, Maddie, from the bottom of 
my heart. How could I be angry when it has all 
been done for me? The only thing is, that, 
under some circumstances, there may be a diffi. 
culty Ister on looking into the future with his 
practical lawyer's eye ; “ that there — great 
difficulties and o very desperate entanglement in 
etore for you, my pretty reckless Maddie, You 
know the linea,—- . 





* Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When once we practise to deceive. 


* Af least T shall make the best of the present 
moment,” said his wife, springing up. “I’m 
going to take Mr. Jessop into my confidence |” 

‘Are you? Well I suppose it will be best!” 

* Yee, of course it will, I'm going to write to 
bim now. The best doctor in London is to 
come sud see yoo, and as goon as you ¢an 
be moved you go into the country that 1 insist 
on,” 


“Jo into the country, do I?” he returned, 
with a smil 

But he was eaying to himself as he looked at 
her eager anxious face, that the only country 
he would ever go into now would be down to the 
old burying-place. of the Glyn family-——ab least 
his relations could not deny hina admission 
there. 

And when lie was at rest, under the walls of 
the old ruined church, Madeline, aa a widow, 
would be as much her father’s heiress as if she 
bad never been otherwise than Madeline Grant. 

Yes, his death, though she would not thivk it 
at the iime, poor child, would open a door of 
eacape from her present dilemma, and was the 
best thing that could happen for her. As to 
himss!{, he was now reduced to such a low 
physical and mental ebb that he was indifferent 
in the matter. 

‘To return to life, active life, and take up his 
heavy load and plod on like a horse ina mill 
was not an alluring prospect. Madeline was 
safe now, and he would rather be lying under the 
green sod down in Surrey, among his own 
kindred, “‘ where after life’s fitful fever they 
slept well.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Glyn was in a bad 
way—too weak, too hopeless, even to care to 
struggle back to health—but Madeline had now 
sufficient euergy for two, 

Hope pervaded her young veins, decision and 
prompt action were its outcome, and money was 
power 

Iu the firet place she scribbled a hasty note 
to Mr, Jessop, and begged him to call on them 
that evening without fail, This she sent by 
a little boy, paying a precious sixpence to save 
time. 

Then she descended like a whirlwind ou Mra. 
Kane, and begged to see her for a moment 
alone, 

She had made a bold resolve, but there was 
{ nothing else for it. She was going to take Mrs. 
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Kane, the insclent, the red-faced, the incredulous, 
juto ber confidence. 

She head Hobson’s choice—no other alter- 
ustive. Supposing inquiries were made—sup 
sosing Mrs. Penn wrote and asked awkward 
juestions--who eo ready to answer them unless 
sreviously warped, previously bribed, previously 
flattered by being lét into the secret, as Mre, 
Kane! 

“Mca, Kane,” eald Madeline, shutting thas 
lady’s door, the door of her once sanctum, “I 

,ve something to say to you—ia private,” 

‘* Bless me, Mrs, Glyn! how red your face 
ia!" interrupted the other, tartiy, having been 
jash sittiag down to her supper in the kitchen. 
“Whatever is the matter gow! Not bailiffs! 
that I do hope.” 

“No, no! quite the other way ;” and, struck 
by a happy idea, “bow much do we owe you 
now, Mra. Kone!” 

‘* Ah! let’s see—thirteen weeks,” with great 
promptoeas, “at. ten shillinge—that’s sixteen— 
coats. Here,” making a raid upon a ricketty 
writing-table, “I have it all down,” searching 
among some papers. “Yes, here ib is—total, 
eight pounds eleven shillings and fourpence, Are 
you going to settle it!’ she asked. briskly, 

‘Yes, fami” returned Madeline, now draw- 
iag out her purse—her bursting purse-—vhich 
Mrs. Kane gazed at with eyes as distended as 
thoze of @ bull-frog, and her mouth half open 
“A tea pound note, Mrs. Kane!” tendering it 
as she spoke. 

“Sol see,” ia milder tone. ‘I'll get you 
hange ; aud, though I say it as shoulda’t, it’s 
nob everyone—you know yourself-—-who would 
have-——-" 

Yes, quite true. I know all that; I thank 
you very much, Mrs, Ksne, Never mind the 
change st present, it can go to the milk bill 
What | wanted to speak to. you about is to tell 
you a family secret that concerns me.” . 

“A family secret! Laws, Mrs, Glyn!” sud- 
denly seating herself with a kind of plunge, 
aad looking at her lodger with a countenance of 
— a delighted auticipation, “ Whatever 
ran it be }’* 





8 Promise, on your solema honour, not to tell 
anyone f 

“Oh! [mas safeas achurch, I promise no 
one will get auytbing out of me; unless it’s 
something hot on the square,” 

“It’s ail right, You need nob fear, 
a Miss Grant.” ; 

“So you told me,” nodding her head. 

“T was at school near Riverford for a good 
many years, My father is a merchant in Jamaica 

-very rich,” 

“Oh, indeed 1” in a comfortable tone. 

“Bat for two years be had uot been heard of, 
and we thought he was dead, and I became 
a teacher at school. Mr, Giyn saw mo there, 
paid me attention, which displeased Mies Penz 
very much, and I wae sent away, and [ married 
him; we have been here ever since,” , 

“So you have,” agreed Mrs, Kano, ag much as 
to say, “and it's highly to your credit” 

“Well, now my father has written at iast. He 
is coming home immensely rich, He has not 
heard of my marriage,” 

“Lawi t’’ ejaculated Mre, Kane, in a tone of 
admiration and astonishment. 

“No, no one has. I had no friends, And if 
he knew I had‘ married a poor man he would 
not have anything to do with me, he. would be 
30 angry; at least, at firat. I went down to 
Mra, Penn’s; she showed me my father's letter. 
Sle thinks I’m not married, for,” holding up her 
hand, “T pawned these to. pay, my railway 
fare,” 

“Ob f gracious mercy 


T was 


Did you really ?” 


“And she took it for granted I waz atill 
Madeline Grant, [-aaid-nothing, I told her I 
had lived here for eighteen months. I told her I 


worked at Jaw atationery, and was very poor, 
and she was apparently satisfied; but I believe 
she will write and ask you all about mo all the 
same, and now you are quite prepared. I am 


Miss Grant, you know, who have lived here for a 
year-and-a-half—you uaderstand ?” 

“Yes; and a aice quiet respectable young 
lady, eh? I give it her all pat, you be quite 





certain,” put {a Mra. Kane, rubbing her 
rile iu the piece. “And how about Mr. Glya 
and the baby?” she asked, slyly. 

“You need nob mention them. It will be 
all right later on, when [ see papa and prepare 
him, you know, But now i'm obliged to keep 
him in the dark, or Mra. Penn would not have 
given.me my money if she hai knows. [t's only 
for a time that I'm forced to’ go back to my old 
name, and [ assure you, Mra, Kane, it’s not very 
pleasant.” 

“Ayo, I think it’s rathar a joke; somewhat 
like a pley on the stage, where, i: the end, the 
father comes in aud blesses the young coup!e,and 
they all live happy ever after. That will be your 
ease, you Il see,” emphatically. 

"1 hope go, but I doubt it,” said Madeline. “I 
will be quite content if my husband gets better, 
Money is nothing in comparison to health.” 

“Aye, yea! bub money's 2 great comfort all 
the same,” “said Mrs, Kane, crumpiing up the 
note affectionately in her hand, and wondering 
how many more Medeling bad ia her purss of the 
same quality,“ a great comfort.” 


arms, | 
and in « state of the liveliest delight a° her own | was 





“Well, then, now you know all, Mrs. Kane,” 
said theother, rising. ‘‘Iecan depend on you. 
You be our frieudin this matter, and, believe me, 
you shall be no loser.” 

“ Well, certainly, you can’t say fairer nor that, 
can you, ma’am. And wi for the secret, wild 
‘orses wouldn’s draw it from me; aud I'm that 
interested in you, as I couldn’t express to you, 
and allua was, just as if you were my own 
daughter. And I can’) aay fairex nor that, can 
It” openicg the door with a wide flourish— 
which admitted a powerful smell of fried fish 
Mrs. Kane’s supper — and waviog Madeline 
through, who, rather staggered by this unex- 
pected compliment, passed quickly iuto the lobby, 
with an impressive little mod, and once more 
hurried back to her family in the upper regions, 
and set about getting tea, and making prepars- 
tions forthe expected arrival of their councillor- 
in-chief, Mr. Henry Jessop, 





CHAPTER X. 
Mr, Jessop daly arrived, and found, to his 


| amazement, that his fish and grapes had been 


foreetalled, and that there were other and greater 
eurprises in store for him. : 

He listened to Madeline's pivialy-told tale, with 
his glaee rigidly stuck im his eye, his mouth 
screwed up, asif he had an unuowally intricate 
“case ” under his consideration. 

He did not faterrupt ber till id was all dnished, 
and she, in the heat of her narrative, had per- 
mitted him to know mors of their poverty than 
she had dreamt of. 

The Glyns were a% proud as thoy were pvor, 
their pinching was kept for their own exclusive 
knowledge. 

Mr. Jessop gave o little gaap as he listened to 
the revelations of the pawnbroker’s shop, the 
history of the rings and miniature. 

“ By the way, I’m going to redeem them the 
first thing to-morrow,” said Madeline, quickly. 


No, no, no! My dear Mrs. Glyn, such places | 


for you are simply out of the question, [ will 
go,” eid Mr. Jessop, who had never been in such 
an institution ia his life, 

* Ob, mo, certainly nob! I don’s mind one 
bit, Is’r for the last ’time, and why should it be 
more out of the westion than yesterday? Does 
money make such a difference all at once ” 

* © 


On the whole, Mr, Jessop ‘approved. Tb was 
rach, romantic, aad risky; but id was the only 
plan he could see for the present. 

Mrs, Glyn must take her father in band and 
talk him over. He did not think she wou'd have 
much trouble, he added, consolingly, as he locked 
at her pretty auimated face, and told himself 
that the old chap must be very stony-hearted if 
he could resist that. or 

And now for: business, for action, for a 
council of war. 

In 4 guarter-of-an-hour it was all settled, so 
unavimous were Madeline and Mr, Jessop, 


ae 








a meme 








A great doctor, whose speciality was low fever, 
to be summoned the very acxé morning, If 
hs agreed, Mr. Jessop was to come in the after- 
noun with a very, very easy open carriages, and 
take the invalid at once into the country, to » 
farm-house that hekuew of about fifteen miles 
from London, where thers was pure air, pure 
milk, and every incentive to health, 

Tae baby and Madeline were to follow by 
train, after everything had been packed up and 
stored with Mrs. Kane, who was now amenable 
to anything, ond amiable toimbecility. 

The journey did take placa, by very slow and 
easy stages, and, actually, the next night Mc. 
Giyn sleph under the thatched roof of the 
farm, worn out by fatigue, and slept well, slept 
tili the crowing of the cocks and lowing of the 
cows had long previously announced that day was 
commenced for them, 

He eatin his lattice-paned sitting-room, !ock. 
ing into the gay, old-fashioned garden, filled with 
holiyhooks, lavender, china roses, and many ewoeh- 
scented ‘lowers; wellybaloved of the bees, and fels 
better already, amd made an excellent early 
dinver ; although his portly hostess declared 
in the kitchen, as she carried away ‘he dizies,--—- 

“That the poor sick gontleman—-and, ays, 
deary me! he do look bad [—hal no more ap- 
patite then a canarg.” 

Tbe sick geatleman’s wife aud. baby appeared 
on the scens inthe course of the afternoon, "4 
rare, pretty, tall young lady,she were,” quoth th 
farce folks. 

A country girl undertook the infant, who, a 
long as he had plenty of milk in his bottle, and 
that bottle in his elutch,.was peaceable and con 
tented with things ia general, and much taken 
with Mrs, Holt’s cap, with her tin dishes ranged 
oa shelves in the kitchen, aud with various other 
dew and strange objects. 

Madeline was delighted to get into the peace 
ful country, with its placid green fieids aud 
hedges, to Farmer Holt’s old red-roofed farm 
with its eunny garden and clipped yow trees, ana 
big pool at the foot of it, overshadowed by eldex 
trees—to come to this haven of reet, away from 
dusty, hot London, with its roar of hurryiog 
existence and daging street trafic that never 
seemed to cease night acer day near Sollerine 
terrace. 

Here the emulous lusty c-owisg of rival cocks 
the lowing of distant cows, the noise of the churns 
ar;the mowing maghine were the caly sounds 
that broke 4 stillness that was os xefreshing as it 
was majestic, 

All things have an end. 
soon came toa conclusion, and she 
reluctantly tore herself away from 
the evening before she was due at 
House. ; 

Fiow happy she was here—why must she go? 

Hugh was better-—-a greap deal better. Ha 
walked into the garden, leaning on her arm at 
first, then in the lanes and fieida with no support 
but his stick, 

He was more hopeful, more like his former 
self. He was actually engazved in tying flies for 
the burly farmer, a3 Maielice locked at him 
wistfully, with her chin resting on her hand, 

She loved the farm its:li, the farmer's wife, 
kicd Mrs, Holt, with a heart to match her ample 
person > the ewast littlé chickens, and ducks, and 
calves, and foals were all delightful to Madeline, 
who; active a¥ ever, helped to feed the former, 
learned to make butter, to make jam, to maka 
girdle cakes, to milk the cows, aud wae or foot 
from six in the morning till nine o'clock at night 
and had recovered her fook of youth and health 


fortnight 
very, very 
the farm 
Penchasie 


Mad aline’s 





that had been ao long micsing from ber appear 
ance, 
The farmer himself was to drive her to the 


station in bis trap, and she aud Hugh walked 
down the lane together in the coo! svening hour 
to any a few leat words before they pacted—for 
how long : 


wa 
i 
in 


Hugh was hopeful now, and Mordeline 
despondect. - He. was getting muna better, 
and felt more self-reliance every day. He 


would soon, please goodness, be back at work 
again 

“1 donb know what hat com over me, Hugh, 
said Madeline, as they came o a stop ab the 
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MADDIE 


vate, “I feel so low 
tan’t see you again for a jong, long time’ 
eyes filling with teare—"andI fe 
about 
Spore, 
Noneense, my darling ! you must not meet mis 


her 
ser 
80 Dervous 


fortune half way. Your father can’t but be 
pleasei to see you, and if when you tell him 
about me-—~” 


Oh, but I yron’t. 
interrupted, hastily, 
" Well, when you do, point out te him that 
his silence for two years left you to a certain 
extent your own mistress, and that your unlucky 
marrisge was the result of his thus leaving the 
reins on your neck. 

“Now, Hugh”~-putting up her hand—“ you 
know I won't listen to that, If the worst comes 
to the worst [ can run away,” 

“So you can, and I think In about another 
fe rtnight 1 shall be fic for harness again, Jessop 
ot 


{ dare not at first,” she 


If Mr. Jessop says anything so wicked he 
and I will quarrel!” exclaimed Madeline, in- 
diguantly 
three mosths, There is a good dea! of money 
left yet.” 

“ Yee, but, Maddie "~—producing some notea-—— 


“i 
“ 


you knew yo 
like that!” 


u can’t appear before your father 
pointing to her dreea-—" you must 
geba couple of decent gowns. 
twenty pounds at the least, without any nonsense, 
you know,’ 


meeting papa,” her Hp quivering as she 


You must take 


something tells me that I | 


| 
| 
! 


‘) .* 
ih ~ 


LOOKED BACK 





AND WAVED HER HANDKSBRCBIEF, 


luck, and feel that 1 cao work for you once more, | his knees would I ever really leave Hugh and 


the sooner you come back the better. 

* Here's Holt!” as the farmer and trap, and 
a iong-tailed colt, came quickly round tho corner 
into view, “ He ie driving the four-year-old! I 
hope he will take care of you, Maddie. Mind 
you leave her there safely, Farmer ’—as the colt 
would hardly stand, helping his nimble wife up 
into the lofiy trap—-“ Good-bye, Maddie ; be sure 
you write .o-morrow,” stepping back, as they 
dashed through the gate, carried forward by the 
impetuous chestnut, 

Maddie lo ked back and waved her hand. 
kerchief. He was etill standing at the gate 
looking after them when they had gone quite 
s long way, and then she applied it to her 
eyes, 

“Don’t take on, ma’am,” murmured the 
farmer, his gaze fixed on the colt’s quivering ears, 
‘we'll take core of him. He’s a real nice youog 
gentleman ; and as to baby, I don’t see as bow 


| the missue will ever part with him. You cheer 


| 


} 





' 


up! <Aren’t you going to meet your father?” 
“You, Mr. Holt,” she faltered, “but I may 


‘You are not to do anything for | tell you that he has not seen me for nine years. 


He—-I—we thought he was dead. He does not 
know that I’m married.” 

"Oh, murder!” exclaimed Mr. Holt, 
phatically. 

“No, not yet, and is not to know at present. 
I’m just Miss Grant now, not Mra, Glyn. I told 
your wife, She knows.” 

*] don’t see what your father can have to say 


em- 


I won't '-—pushing it rudely away-—" I don’t | against Mr. Glyn,” indignantly. “ He's a gentle- 
ant it,” man. The king himeelf is vo more.” 
but you do! and you rush take it. and do “Ab, yes, but he has no money,” faltered 
AS desire you, Gcodness knows it is little | Madeline. 


enough, and promise me to spend it all on your- 
self, You must be decent when you go to meet 
your father. You can see that for yourself. 


And 
f---if, Maddie, you tell him, ae you should soon, 


“Maybe he has brains; that does as well. 
Don’t let your father come between you, You 
know the Bivle says-—~-” 

“Mr. Holt!” she exclaimed, flushing indig- 


roy dear, and he is very angry, why you can | nantly, “do you think J would ever desert Hugh? 


&.Ways 


me home to me”—kfeaing her— 
indeed 


and, 
now that I’m not so awfully dowa on my 


| 


No, fot for fifty fathers ! No, not if my father 
came here to me all the way from London on 





baby |” 

“Yes, I’m sure you wouldn’t! excuse me. 
But, you eee, your father’s very rich, and you 
are wonderful pretty, and_when the old gent, 
meaning no offence, has you living in a kind 
o’ palace, with servants, and carriages, and 
horses, and tricked out with dress and jewels, 
and everyone pushing and jostling each other 
to tell you what a grand, beautiful young lady 
you are—why, maybe, then you won't be so much - 
for coming back. You know it would be only 
human nature—at least woxoan’s nature,” coolly 
correcting himeelf. 

“ Well, Mr. Holt,” she returned, rather stiffly, 
“tine will tell I cannot say more than that,” 
unintentionally quoting Mrs. Kane. “If i know 
myself I shall come back, and soon, and here's 
the station. Remember” — stopping as she 
jumped down, and held his horny hand in her 
clazp—“ remember,” she repeated, looking up 
into his honest, rugged face, with dim and wist- 
ful eyes, “I leave them in your charge, Don't 
let Hugh overtire himself, don’t let bim walk in 
the sun, don’t leb him make hay, dou’t let baby 
have a penny to play with again, nor the toast- 
ing-fork, and—-oh, I must be going. Remember, 
above all, that I shall soon come back.” 

Exit Miss Grant, hurriedly rushing for her 
ticket, and the farmer, fearing the effect of the 
train for the first time on his rampant colt, 
prudently turned bis head hormewards without 
further delay. 

(To be continued.) > 








The most remarkable canal in the world is the 
one between Worsley and St, Helens, in the 
north of England. It is sixteen miles long, and 
underground from end to end. 

Bravvircn lives have grown up from the 
darkest places, as pure, white Milies, full of 
fragrance, have blossomed on slimy, stagnant 
waters, 
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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 
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OBAPTER IL 


THE unprep ssesaing old man glanced at Violet 
Nairn with his hawk like eyes, To begin with, 
she was utterly unlike any of bis usual visitors, 
Next, she seemed ‘to have a faith in her own 
powers of persuasion none of them posses:ed, 
poor souls! For one moment Mr. Nathan felt 
almost inclined to yleld and wait just a few weeks 
longer for the money of which he stood so little 
indeed, Then business inatincts and the habits 
* loog years triumphed, and he said shortly ‘‘ Mr. 
Nairn knew our rules when he borrowed the 
money, and if he fails to keep up the instalments 
he toust abide by the consequences.” 

_* But illness is the cause of the delay,” pleaded 
violet, “And, oh! you cannot think what it 
means tous, If you take away our furniture we 
ehall-be homeless.” 

“You shovld have thought of that before,” 
said the Shylock grimly. ‘What would ‘become 

me, I wonder, if I let everyone who borrowed 
money of me go scot free? I should end my days 
ib the workhouse, I fancy.” 

Violet made one more effort. She thought of 
those at home, and dreaded returning to confess 
ber errand had been a failure. She fixed her 
‘eautiful brown eyes full on the usurer’s face 

1d tried one last appeal, 

' Goly give us time,” she besought him, “ My 





father is a classical cutor, and it would be ruin 
him to lose his furniture. No pupils would | 
me to him in rooms, and we should have to go | 
‘nto lodgings if you took away our goods. | 
Cesides,” she added, naively, “though we are 
‘oud of the things they are very old and shabby ; | 
‘t would surely pay you better to wait a little | 
‘onger and receive your debt in money.” 
_ The old man looked at her grimly. Josiah 
“ethan was not all bad, few people are, and he 
had two distinct causes of gratitude to Miss 
Nairn, She did not cry (he hateditears, and 


} ruin must come, 


JOSIAH NATHAN LOOKED AT MISS NAIRN GRIMLY, 


declared that his office felt damp for hours after 
acall from a weeping debtor), and she did not 
take it for granted that as a money-lender he 
must be heartless, Most of Nathan's debtors 
when unable to pay their dues reproached him 
and called him names, This girl did nothing of 


the kind, and he felt a kind of surly respect for 


her forbearance, 

* Sit down,” he said, quietly, wiping the dust 
from an office stool with his pockethandkerchle/, 
(a very unusual atteniion). “You seem a 
sensible young woman, and I'll put the matter in 
a nutshell, Suppose I agree to wait three weeks, 
have you any certain hope of paying me in that 
time, or should you come here again with the 
samoe etory) Jf you know you wili have the 
money by a certain date it’s one thing, if you've 
only vague hopes of it it’s another, and you must 
know it's three weeka over due now. In s matter 
of two months or so the next instalment will be 
due,” 

“This is the thirtieth of August,” said Violet, 
quietly. “ My father has @ brother ic good cir- 
cumstances at the Cape, and he hae written to 
ask him for belp. We feel quite sure it will not 
be refused. Father calculated if my uncle were 
at home when the letter arrived we might hear 
by the fifth of September, if he were away it 
would be a week later.” 

“If I agree to wait to the fifteenth of 
September will you promise that if the money is 
not forthcoming then you will not come hera 
with another petition for time?” said Nathan. 
“I'd have you to understand, Mies Nairn, I'm 
straining a point to oblige you as it is,” 

"} am quite sure che money will come,” she 
answered, 

** But if it doesn’t?” 

“ If it does nob we shall know that, as you said 
just now, business is ineas, and you must 
claim your due, You need not be afraid of my 
coming with fresh entreaties, Mr. Nathan. 
Uncle James is our only hope. If he faile us 





“ Are there many of you }”’ saked the usurer, 
half curiously, 

“ Bight, Iam the eldest. We have not asingle 
relaiion or powerfu) friend in Rogland. We have 
been poor ever since Ican remember, I daresny 
you come across 6 good many cases like ours in 
your business; but it’s hard ali the same,” 

“T daresay, Well, Miss Nairn, tel) your father 
Vl wait. till the Giteenth of September. If | 
hear nothing from him by the sixteenth the law 
must take its course.” 

Viclet Nairn did not understand couch about 
business, but she had a vague consciousness that 
the money-lender had acted generously, and she 
pud out her little hand gratefully. 

“Tam very aiuch obliged to you, Mr, Nathan. 
I feel eure Uncle James will send the money ; 
but if he doesn’t,” and she tried to smile, but 
the attemp: was a pitiful failure, ‘why the 
furniture won't get much sbhabbier than it is 
pow.” 

She went down the grand old staircase and 
out into Triton-street with a very sore feeling 
at her heart. It was a comfort to have gained 
so much grace, and Uncle James had never failed 
them yet ; but all the same it was cruelly hard 
to have had to appeal to the money-lender’s 
charity, and-——well, Violct had a fit of the blues, 
perhaps, just then, for she actually wondered 
to herself whether life was worth the living. 

She had known poverty ever aince she could 
remember, True they had never beew in quite 
such atraite as this before, but the two ends of 
income and expenditure bad always declined to 
meet comfortably, and had needed au incessant 
tugging at the two extremities to reduce the ga; 
between. She could never remember when life 
had not been a struggle. She loved her parente 
dearly, and was devoted to the children, but at 
times she longed for a taste of pleasure, for & 
glimpse of the gay world. 

Brixton was monotonows, and to a poverty- 
strickea family like the Nairns, terribly lonely 
Violet bad yearnings after books and music, society 
and amusement, This lovely August weather, when 
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emall suburban house seemed? stifling, even 
at the ses would have been delightful ; but 
such luxuries were impossible, 

She decided to walk to Loudon Bridge Station ; 
hut it was further than she had expected, and by 








their 
a S| . 
&@ Gay 


alas | 


the time she reached it ahe felt 20 tired she could 
hardly stand, A strange giddiness seized her, 
aud instead of inquiring when her train-started 
she could only just stagger to the ladies’ waiting- 


room and sink inte a sest, so tired and faint that 
he feared to fall if she tried to move 

It was not surprising after all; sh« 
nothing since the meagre family dianer at one. 
She had gons through a good deal of bodily 
atigue anc a terribie mental strain, 80 perhaps 

was to be expected when the reaction came she 
would collapsa. 

She sat motionless in her chair. It was long 
past five, and a cup of tea would have revived 
iar, bab beyond the half of her return ticket 

ere were only a few pence In her pocked, and 


even if she could have walked to the cheerful- 

oking refresiment bar she had no ides what 
hey would charge, 30 the only thing she could do 
wa sit on aud hops, that the rest would soon 


make her better 
She had entered the firat-class waiting-room Ip 
of her third-class ticket ; 296 with any idea 
the rsilway company’s regulations, 
wes usarer than any other, 
could not trust her strencth to last 
uch longer, One E the people whe 
passed aud repassed looked curiously at the pale 
girl in the corner, but no one spoke to ber, aud 
uet have ere twenty minutes 
a lady, more richly dressed than any of 
those other paseers-by, questioned the attendant 
in a low tone about her, 

"No, ma'am,” eaid that functionary in the 

ue tone, “I never saw her before. No; I 

m’t thiok she’s il! ; you'd be surprised the many 
people we bave w re and sit for au 

our or more, just waiting for someone, If their 
riend comes they go off joyfully, if not—well it 
rakes ae their disappointed faces 
hank you, I am sure, ma'am,” and she pocketed 
« silver trifle from the lady’s hand. 

The vig room was simost empty ; a departing 
tcain had carried off some dozen of [ts Iste occu- 
pants, when Violet suddeuly felt a hand laid on 
her shoulder, and, looking up with a nervous 
start, saw a lady standing beside her with a face 
of kindly coucern, ) 

[ am afraid you are not well;” it was the 
same voice which had jast «pokea to the atten- 
dant. ‘I have been watching you some time 
snl you have not stirred; do you fee! fafat ! 

Violet Naira sawin her questioner a lady of 
niddte from her unl’ned face and elender 
figure, ber almost satin-like skin, she might have 
passed for thirty-five, bub there was something 

n her authoritive manger, her quiet dignity 
and evident accustomedness to command 
which augured she war really older than she 
looked, She was very handsome, most evidently a 
lady, and her manner was kiodnedg itself; but 


f breaking 
t simply because it 
aad she 


¥ 


tolet 1 been 


for 
peror 


» come 


me #84 


oe 


vhs) | 


iolet’s heart did not go out to her. The 
brilliant black eyes almost fascinated her gaze, 
but yet her chief feeling towards the stranger 


waa fear 


“] feel very tired,” she 


said slowly, impelled 


to answer the lady’s queation by the magnetic 
“lance of those wonderful eyes, “and when I gob 
ao here [ turned so giddy that I thought I had 


vebter reat a little 

* Have you far to go!” asked the stranger. 

* Not very far. I live at Brixton,” 

* Aod your mother is Marjory Nairn,” said the 
lady; ‘‘ my dear, do not look so frightened. I 
seas one of her schoolfellows, and [ knew yon at 
mace by your resemblance to her; though,” with a 
ile, ‘she was more of a rose, and you seem 
ike a lily,” - 

Violet felt deeply interested. All the Nairn cbil- 
dre: kaew their father's history perfectly. He and 
his brother had been left orphans in early youth, 
nud were adopted by the different sides of the 
family. Perey fell to a maiden aunt, resolved to 
“make a parson of him,” bat after giving him 
@ university education she died 
was ordained, and baving some 


2m 


scruples about 


| Willingly spoke of the past, 


had tasted | 











just before he | 
ai Her headache and fatigue had vanished under | 


3 


vocation, he dropped the idea of taking Holy 
Orders, and pteferred to turn to teaching. 
James hod emigrated with his uncle, and be- 
came a iarmer in a big way in Cape Colony. He 
had certainly prospered better than his »rother, 


But the interest of this afterncon’s meeting bo | 


Violet was that though thus familiar with their 
father’s past none of them had ever heard about 
their mother’s youth, Marjory Nairn never 
Her recollections 
seemed to go back no farther than her wedding 
Jay. Her children had never beard ker maiden 
name, or where her childhood was spent. She 
never mentioned a single relation, and Violet felt 
positive none could be living, or she would cer- 
tainly have applied to them in the present diffi- 
culty. 

But Violet had acquired —ahe knew nob how-— 
the impression that Mre. Nairn came ofa 
better family than her husband, and that ia ber 
girlhood she had moved in very different circles 
from any her children knew. She was patient, 
careful, self-sacrificing worcan ; but there wae s 
shade of secrecy in her nature which rather re- 
pelled her children, Perhaps this explained why 
the shabby little band loved their father best, 
while they all rapturously admired their mother. 

Violet iooked into the strange lady's face with 
a radiant smile, 

“ Did you really know mam. 
aay at home that I am like her,” 

“You ave her fraage. [t is twenty yeara since 
I saw her, but I remember her perfectly. We 
have lost: sight of each other strangely, for the 


Thay always 


last time I heard of her she was living st Brigh- 


ten, 


“T can hardly remember ft, and Iam the eldest.” 

‘* And how. mony are there 1” 

* Right.” 

The lady threw up her hands. 

“Right children! [can’t fancy Marjory with 
@ large family, 
tea wheu I met you. 


friend ¢’ 

Violet agreed at once, She eaid afterwards she 
never saw, anything strange in the invitation. 

"T must tell you my mame,” said her hostess, 
aa they sipped their tea and discussed cold fowl 
and ham at a round. marble-topped table, 
“though I can hardly hope that you have heard 
it. Iam Mrs. March now, but in theold days [ 
was Marion Delorme,” 

Violet had never heard either name, 
so frankly, addiag,-- 

“ Mother never talks of the past, and you see, 
thers isso much to do she has very little time 
for letter-writing, perhaps that is why she has 
loat sight of you.” 

Mrs. March was a woman of wonderful power, 
She asked not a single question which could 
wound or annoy Violet, but her gentle caressing 
manuer seemed to impel confidenve, and before 
their tea was fiuished she had a very good idea 
of the straits of her old schoolfellow. 

“You must keep up your courage, my dear 
little girl,” she said, kindly; “the clouds will 
roll by, and a bright future be in store for you. 
Iam eo glad to have met you. I have put down 
your mother’s address here,” and she touched her 
pocket-book, “and I shall write to her noon, 
Now, I am going to send you home in a cth, for 
I ama quite sure you.are not ft to go alone by 
train.” 

She put Violet in a hansom, selecting o 
fatherly-looking driver. She psid the man and 
gave him the address, 45, Acacia-road, Brixton, 
and stood smiling a good-bye to the girl, till the 
cab bore her out of sight, then her face changed 
suddenly, A gray shadow almost of fear came 
over it, and there was a strange hunted look in 
her wonderful eyes as she muttered to her- 
self, — 

‘What danger! But I think I can escape 
it. Forewarned is forearmed, and at least [know 
now what threatens me. But to think that all 
these years I have never once dreamed of such a 
contingency, and now E should stumble on it 
suddenly at a railway station.” 

Violet Nairn was borne swiftly homewards, 


acd eaid 





That was a long time ago,” explained Violet. , 








the spell of Mrs, March’s pleasant talk, and the 
dainty little meal. She was only anxious now to 
get home. She had so much to tell them, Fra} 
the good news that Mr. Nathan was willing to 
wait for the money till the 15th of Septambe: 

Then this wonderful meeting with her mother’: 
old echool-fellow, 

It waa quite on adventure to Violeb, who bad 
very little excitement in her life; besidea Mrs 
March was evidently rich ; everything about her 
proved it—her attire, her mauner, her fort en 
sembic, aud ehe had spoken affectionately, ten 
derly of her oldifciend, and evidently intended to 
renew the acquaiatance. 

Gicourse auch a great lady must have a great 
deal of influence, and already In fancy Violet saw 
het father provided with plenty.of sristocrati 
onpils, whow® parenta would not, like those of his 
Brixton connexion, beat down the classical tutor's 
labours/to half crown an hour, with a reduction 
for- quantity, es 

Mrs, Nairn waaaitting at the window, darning 
a ohiid’s ecck, and watching for Violet, when the 
ese Arove up; but) she never dreamed that it 
wotild be stopping at No. 45, and when her 
dpyighser alighted was so bewildered that she 


could hardiy ¢ her way to the street door, 
“AViiat is the matter, dear, hava you had an 
accident?” ati! 


a 1%, 

”’ Thera's nothiag the matter, mother,” replied 
the girl, lightly, “aad I got on very weil.” 

They were shut in the little parlour now, and 
Mre. Nairn could ask the question on which sc 
much depended. 

* Will he wait?” 

© Yes, till the 15th of mext month ; he refused 
point blank atfirst, then he relented, bu’ he says 
if the money does mot come by then the law 
must take ite course,” 

“Tt must come,” said Marjory Nairn, fear- 
lesaly, “James never disappointed his brother 


I was just going to have some | before, and we were néver in eo much need as 


Will you come and share | 
my repast, then J shall hear more about my old | 


now.’ 

“ How is papa?” 

** He has just dropped asleep ; he worried him- 
self dreadfully about you, He expected you 
back two hours ago, and when you did not como 
he got it into his head that something had hap- 
pened uo you, or that Mr, Nathan had refused to 
wait, and you could nob bear to bring back the 
bad news. Was the mau civil! and is Oakley a 
very dreadful place? 

“Mr, Nathan bas a very abrupt manner,” said 
Violet; “but I don’t think he meant to be un 
civiL Oakley ie @ strange sort of a place, quite 
unlike anywhere we have ever been to.” 

“And why did you come home in a c..} 
asked Mra. Nairn. “I did not think you had 
money enough to pay for one,” 

‘I hadn't”, said Violet, exhibiting three 
pennies and 3 crooked sixpence, ‘' That's my 
only wealth, nother; bub i oet a friend of yours 
at Londoa Bridge. [ was sitting in the waiting- 
room to res? for I felb so tired and faint t could 
hardly stand, when a lady came up and asked if 
I was ill, then she aaid suddenly, ‘you must be 
Marjory Nairn’s daughter ?’ and I found out she 
was an old schoolfellow of yours. ”’ 

“My dear child,” said Mrs, Nairn, with 
strange look of dismay, “ you must hve been im- 
posed upon. LI never went to school in my life.’ 

Violet started, 

* Please don't tell me the lady was an impos- 
ter, mother; sha was as kind to me as anyone 
could be; she made me have tea with her, and 
then she put me into the cab and paid the mat ; 
jush before she said good-bye she talked of 
writing to you soon,” 

Mrs, Nairn looked more and more bewildered. 

“Do you mean that she addressed you ') 
name?" 

“She aaid ‘you must be Marjory Nairn’s 
daughter,’ she told me afterwards I was exactly 
like you when she knew: you, but that you were 
ruore of a rose than a lily. She had heard nothing 
of you since we lived ab Brighton; she asked 
how many children you had, and whether father 
was prosperous.” 

“And ber nazae! but of course she did not 
mention that.” 

“ She did ; ghe said ber name was Mra, March 


” 
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aow, but when you kaew her sho was Marion 
Delorme,” 

“Tpnever in my life had a friend called 
Delorme,” protested Mrs, Nairn, ‘‘ She must 
have raade @ mistake,” 

“She said you were at achool together, only 
she was older and left first.” 

“J never went to school,” revested Mra. Nairn. 
“T,.. Was an only. child, and my parents 
thought nothing too good forme. In an eyil 
1our my father died, and my mother married 
ogain. Her second husband hated me because I 
atood between him and wealth. I can’t tell you 
by what means he turned my mother’s heart 
against me, but he did it; nothing I did pleased 
hor; she wad unkiod, even cruel, and 96 lash when 
I was just eighteen I ran away from home, I 
have never seen my mother or ber husband 
since. 1 have kept this from my children because 
1 did not wish them to think lightly of me, but 
Ican trust you, Violet, and I have told you this 
atory of my girlhood because it will explain to 
you that the woman you eaw to-day must be an 
imposter,” 

Violets Nairn threw her etromg young arms 
round her mother’s neck and kissed her. 

“Ag though your children cow!d think lightly 
of you, mother darliog Why, we atl look up to 
you almost as an angel, And you were quite 
right torun away from such a miserable home 
with papa.” 

Mrs. Nairn bad not said she had left her home 
with a lover, but, she let Violet's statement pass 
unchballenged, 


* Mother,” asked the girl, slowly, “who do} 


you think Mrs, March is? What could be her 
object in speaking to me aud telling me a string 
of falsehoods ?” ; 

Mrs. Naira shook her bead. 

“] bave no idea, Violet. ‘As far as I can see 
she had nothing to gain by the deception.” 

‘ And it cost her something,” said Vi, practi- 
cally, “for she gave we a very substantial tea 
and paid my cab fare,” 

“Try aud forget the whole affair, Vi," urged 
bsr mother. ‘ Where there is deception there is 
always wrong. Try and put“ Mrs, March” out of 
your head, and above all, don't say a word to 
your father, for he would be s0 uneasy about 
you he would never let you out of hia sight 

“IT will not let father guess my adventure, and 
I won't speak of it even to you, mother ; bat I’m 
afraid I can’t forges it, Mrs. March wasn’t an 
ordinary-looking person, you see, She had one 
of those faces which hauot you.” 

“You would know her again }” 

**I should know her anywhere in the whole 
world,” replied the girl. “It was a wonderful 
face, mother, a3 smooth as a girl's, and yet one 
knew she was nota girl, She moved just like a 
queen, and she spoke very quietly, and yet one 
could see ehe was used to being obsyed. She was 
toll and alender, her complexion was perfect, and 
‘here was not a grey thread in her hair; but I 
think ib was her eyes which struck me moat.” 

“What were they like?" asked Mrs. Nairn, 
without turning her head, 

“They were very large and black, and when 
she looked at me it was as though fire shot from 
them, and almoat scorched my face, After I 
had left her, ali the way here, E seemed to see 
those eyes fixed on me.” 

“YT hear your father moving,” said Mrs. Nairn 
suddenly, ‘‘run up to him, dear, and tell him 
shout Mr. Nathan ; but, remember, not 2 word 
if—the other matter.” 

Left alone Marjory Nairn sank down upon the 
sbabby sofa, her hot tears falling thick aud fast. 

“Oh, Heaven !”’ sho moaned in her agony, “is 
there no rest for me upon earth? If I sinned I 
was driven desperate before I yielded to tempta- 
lion, and—-it was not for myself. I thought all 
1 had suffered. these twenty years must have 
blotted out that one mad act. That woman 
mush have been the one who tempted me. I 
recognize the description after all these years, for 
weeks aftewards her eyes haunted me jus) as 
they haunt Vi to-night, 

“She has tracked me out. Vi gave her our 
address. What can she possibiy want with me, 
I should have thought her oue desire would be 


never to eee me again. If she betrays me to 
Percy he will despise me. Oh, when I got up 
to-day life seemed hard enough; but, Heaven 
knows, it is ten times harder now. The shadow 
of my ain of long ago has fallen upon me, and will 
well-nigh crush me beneath its weight.” 


CHAPTER UL 


Tax grounds at Peyton Royal were locking 
their loveliest one. fair September day, and all 
the élite of the neighbourhood (as the local 
papera phrased it) were assembled there in 
answer to the cards of invitation intimeting that 
Miss Lester would be “At Home” from four 
tl, seven. People. were extremely curioua to 
know the young heiress of the Peyton's who 
had only lately returned with her aunt from a 
long residence abroad, so there was hardly a 
single refusal, aud the garden party was 4 very 
brilliant function. 

Sir Charles and Lady Peytou (they bore their 
true titles now) were not present. King’s Aston 
was a great deal too far for their little pony to 
perform the journey twice in one day, aud partly 
from this cause, partly from the old estrangemeat 
between Sir Charles and Miss Lester, they had 
not called to welcome Dorothy and her aunt 
home, and so naturally had received no invitation 
to the present fée, 

Public opiaion waea great deal divided as to 
the Peyton's. Some people thought Sir Douglas 
quite justified in leaving his daughter to Miss 
Lester's eole charge, and went so far ay to say 
that considering Sir Charles’ son must come in 
for everything --if anything happened to 
Dorothy it was perfectly natural there should be 
no intimacy between the two branches of the 
family. Bub another set of folks declared that 
Sir Charles would bave been his niece’s rightful 
guardian, and that the pointed way in which Miss 
Lester kept the heiress aloof from him and his 
wife was a reg:iar incult, since it as good as 
suggested shd thought they might have sinister 
designs on Dorothy, because their son would 
benefit by her death, 

Dorothy Peyton looked a brilliaut vision on 
this fair summer afternoon. She was not 
beautifal accordiug to the strict rules of beauty, 
bug she was indeseribably charming, Gowned 
in a eofs embroidered muslin, fastened at the 
waist with a broa’ aash of primrose silk, wearing 
a large white rustic hat trimmed with ribbons of 
the same hue, ehe looked the very picture of an 
English maiden, of high degree, Her clear, 
colow:‘ess complexion, her silky, chestnut hair 
and dark, velvety-brown eyes made up a vision 
which everyone present admired, 

"She is not like the Peytons,” said a local 
Duchess to Mies Lester, “and she does. not 
resemble her mother. Dorothy seema to have 
neglected her ancestors and struck out a line for 
herself, but it is a very charming one.” 

Janet Lester smiled coldly at the great lady's 








seemed to be very busy, and who appeared t 
have a liberal supply of money, bat who yet was 
& mystery to mauy people, seeing that he had no 
known profession, trade or calling, and his father, 
a medical man with « large general practice, bad 
had far too many children to leave bis eldest son 
a fortune 

How Lovel Dolby lived, how he maintained 
his very comfortable chambers in the. Temple, 
and kept up a really elegant appearance no ous 
could tell. 

A young man, who detested him, suggeated 
that he gambled, and enjoyed the cevil's own 
luck. 

Bab. this was negativel by an intimate 
scquaintance, who declared that Dolby disliked 
carda, and played so seldom that he hardly knew 
cloba from spades, 

Peyton Royal was in Hertfordshire, and thoug! 
seven miles from a station that goal once gaine 
it was av easy and pleasant journey from Londor 
People thought nothing of running down i 
lunch and returning the same day, Lovel Dolby 
however, was staying in the house, Mise Lester 
haviog invited him for a couple of sights, 

“How glad you must be to get home,” he was 
saying, in his rich, melodious voice, to Dorothy ; 
“you had been abroad over two yeare hadn't 
you f’ 

“ Over four,” she corrected him quietly. “ Yes 
T was very glad to come to England; but I den’: 
know that Iam pleased tc settle down at Peyton 
Royal.” 

“Why not?" demanded Dolby. “It is one 
of the lovelfest places I have ever seen, and your 
home, There would be a great fascivation to 
me {fn living in a place where my ancestors had 
ruled for centuries. 1t’s quite a different thing 
to us humble folks who, if we take a house for 
twenty-one years, at once begin to give ourselves 
the airs of lauded proprietors.” 

*{—I supposs you are right ; bub 1 never care 
for Peyton Royal, My revollections of it are un- 
| happy onee.” 

"You mean your father died bere? J have 
heard Sir Douglas was cut off euddesly by an 
eccidsat,”’ 

“Yes; he was only ill two days. I can only 
just remetaber him, I loved him very deeply 
though I was only five goara old; but I knew 
quite well he did not care for me, in my childish 
way E understood perfectly he could never for- 
give me for being o girl.” 

“Tt was cruel to let you ss 
ment,” 

“Oh, it was natural, I suppose, Aunt Janet, 
too, would have cared a great deal more for me 
if I had been a boy. You see, Mr. Dolby, no one 
at Peyton Royal wanted a girl, and I waa only an 
encumbrance,” 
| “J wish you would uot talk like that,” and bis 
tone took a tender key, “ You must knew that 
there are those to whom you are most dear,” 

Dorothy smiled a little sadly 

“A great many people are pleased to be 
friendly with the heiress of Peyton Hoyal, but I 






his disappoint 





criticism, 

“Now, Sir Charles’s boys aud girls are all 
Peytons,;’ resumed her Grace, “you could tell 
who they were without hearing their names. I 
suppose now they are living so near you will 
allow Dorothy to make acquaintance with her 
cousins ?”’ 

“I don’t consider fifteen milea particularly 
near,” said Miss Lester, coldly ; “and I never 
approved of the present Lady Peyton.” 

The Dachess, suddenly remembered Janet 
Lester’s old love affair, and felt she had made sa 
mistake by alluding to the family at the Mut; 
but she was too clevar an old lady to make 
matters worse by an apology; so after one or 
two more compliments on the result of Mies 
Lester’s training, as manifested by the heiress, 
she moved away. 

Dorothy was walking down a slicltered alley 
which led from the rose garden down to the old 
bowling green, her companion a young man; 
they bad met abroad, and to whom, for some 
inscrutable reason, Miss Lester had taken a great 

cy. 

Lovel Dolby was seven or eight-and-twenty, 





a dark, handeome-looking fellow, who always 


don’t think they care much about the girl herself. 
; And I was never ailowed to make any friends 
while we were trave!ling about; if I ever met any 
girls who seemed likely to become intimate Aunt 
Janet olways moved on the next day,’ 

“You will have to end Miss Lester’s guar- 
| dianship soon, and choose another,” caid Dolby, 
| meaningly, 

But she quite misunderstood his words. 

“IT can’t do that. I shall be of age next 
June; but my father Jefs me in Aunt Janet 
care till T wae twenty-five, so you see my emar 
cipation ia a long way off.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of another guardian like 
Miss Cester,’' returned Lovei, fixing bis dark 
eyes on her face, which grew orimson under 
his scrutiny ; “no one could take such care of 
you aga husvand.” 

But Dorothy actually laughed. 

“The remedy would ba orae than the 
disease, Mr. Dolby. At tie very worst Aunt 
Janet can only keep me is leadirg strings for 
something under five years; if {£ married to 
escape her suthority my bondage would last 
my life, or, at any rate, till my husband died.” 

“Why do you spesk of marriage like that’ 
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he demanded ; “surely you haye not taken up 
with the new woman craze.” 

“Not in the least,” she said, frankly, “I 
think if two people love each other marriage 
may seem very like Paradise to them But I 
think if the love were wanting it would be 
uncommonly like avother place.” 

Dolby watched her closely. She spoke ss 
simply as though they had been discussing the 
weather. She evidently meant just what she 
said, and wae ae yet fancy freé and heart- whole, 
Lovel felt furious at .her unconsciousness. He 
meant to marry the heiress of Peyton Royal, but 
to do so he must get her promise before any one 
else attracted her girl)sb fancy, and how wae he 
to do this when she turned any attempt at love- 
making almost into ridicule. 

“J wieh you would be serious,’ 
shar; ly 

| seem to be unfortunate,” returned Dorothy. 
“ Auat Jenet told me this morning I wae much 
too serious, and that I ought to laugh and talk 
coore.” 

“ Oh, hang it ail!” cried Lovel, forgetting his 
mancers in his impatience, “ you must know what 
I roean,” 

“T haven't the faintest idea ;” and her manner 
was #0 frank and candid he knew ehe spoke tb 
truth. 

"Then I will tell you. 


he eaid, 


I love you with all my 
heart and soul, Dorothy. I want you for my 
wife. Tknow f am not worthy of you. That 
with my humble position a wealthy heiress might 
scorn my attachment, but, darling, love can break 
down barriers, and-——" 

She interrupted him quick)y. 

“Any wouian who scorned a man’s love be 
ause she hada little more movey than be had 
would be a disgra:e to her sex ; but, Mr. Dolby, 
I am ao sorry you have said this.” 

“Why” he asked sharply, “can’t you give 
me any hope. I thoughi you liked me.” 

“T may like you, but I am quite positive I 


Dolby, and I auppose he is awfully clever. I 
wonder why I couldu’t care for him. He is very 
handsome, and sure to make s name for bimself ; 
but! never feel thoroughly at ease with him, and 
I think he could be very hard on anyone who 
offended bim.” 

If she had seen Lovel Dolby’s face as he strolled 
back towards the tennis courta she would have 
been confirmed in this opinion. It waa dark and 
lowering, and he frowned se much that his 
eyebrows almost met. : 

“You shall pay for this come day, my lady,” he 
muttered under his breath ; ‘‘ when once you are 


| Mrs. Dolby you shall repent of this afterncon’s 


work. After ail I can play a waiting game ; there 
7) - need to despair when one holds the winning 
cards.” 

It was a strange metaphor fur a man who 
particularly dieliked games of chance, and never 
se¢ down to cards if he could help it. 

A sudden turn of the walk brought him back 
to the more public part of the grounds. His 





, money. Besides, she has no younger 


face cleared as by magic, and he was soon deep in 
a conversation with the Kector’s daughter, who, 


jas she and her parents had dined at Peyton 
| Roysl the night before, seemed quite an old 
| acquaintance, 


“A pretty aight, Miss Fortescue,” he said, 


| indicating the scene, which the bright autumn 
| flowers, the pretty toilets of the ladies, and the 
| lovely foliage of the trees, juet begun to change 


their tiat, made a picture worth remembering. 

‘Isn't ib,” she rejoined ; ‘‘I do think Dorothy 
Peyton the luckiest girl ia the world.” 

“ Because she is an heiress?” 

“ Because she has everything she can waut, A 
beautiful home, horses, carriages, jewels, and 
sisters 
treading on her heels, and no schoolboy brothers 
to worry her life out. No, things are very 
unevenly distributed in this world, aud Dorothy 


Dougiae quarrel) with his brother and cut of 
his allowance ; the Charles Peytons were as poor 
as poor could be, and though the brothers were 
reconciled on Sir Douglas’ deathbed, he didv’s 
leave Charles a sixpence. The new baronet was 
eo poor he could not even assume his title, 
and his wife was plain ‘Mrs, Peyton’ til! she 
came into a legacy last winter, when he sold out, 
and they settled down at King’s Aston, about 
sixteen miles from angel sia a 

“ Why are they not at Peyton Royal to-day '” 

“* They cade asked, Miss Lester hate: 
them like poison, She will never let Dorothy gv 
near them till she is safely married.” 

“Who, Dorothy or her aunt ?” 

“Dorothy. We all thought Miss Lester would 
find her a husband as soon as she was seventeen, 
jusb to cut out Dick Peyton from any chance of 
being her heir,” 

Lovel Dolby left Miss Fortescue with some 
idle compliment. She little knew the service 
she had done him, or how her carelees words had 
riveted more links in the chain by which he was 
trying to enenare the heiress of Peyton Royal. 

Puor little Dorothy ; with wealth, grandeur, 
and luxury she was not to be envied. No human 
creature near her loved her, And in the dark 
clouds which were gathering round her it would 
be hard to perceive the silver lining, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LVL 
Let us now return to Paul Verrell, dear 


Peyton has more than her share of sugar | reader, whom we left ill unto death in the hands 
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shall never do anything more,” 

“What do you mean?” 

A strange light came into her beautifa) eyes. 

“ Love comes suddenly, unsought, unsuspected, 
one doesn’t begin by liting a person and liking 
him a little better every day till one decides the 
feeling is really love. If I ever care for anyone 


an impecunious family. There were four girls 
at the Rectory, all ready to wear a wedding- 
ring, only nc one came around to offer one, 
which seemed a little hard on them. 

“You forget one of Miss Peyton's possessions,” 
said Dolby meacingly, “a very determined 


like that I eball do ip all of « wudden.’ aunt, I rather ‘ancy you would not care to} 
‘Is there anyone elee }” demanded Lovel. | exchange Mrs, Fortescue’s gentle rule for Miss 
‘Anyone elsef Why, don’t you hnuow that | Lester's.” 


abroad i was kept as secluded as any convent 
maid? You were the only unmarried man I ever 
spoke to. Idon’t know why Aunt Janet made 
you sp honowrsble exception to ber rule.” 

Dolby did know, but he had wo mind to en- 
lighten her 

“Tf will wait so patiently,” he pleaded, “if 
you will only give me a little hope.” 


Of course I shouldn’t,” said the girl frankiy ; 
“mother’s almost a eaint, and Miso Lester 
alwaye makes me feel cold,” 

“ What a peculiar description.” 

** It’s quite true—-have you known her long }” 
“I met them frst abroad eighteen months 
ago, 

} “Ah!” it was sald so expressively that Dolby 





| 


“But I can’t,” ssid Derothy, bluntly. “ J | looked up inquiringly. 
don’t, care for you the least in the world like | “Has the lady a story #” 
bat. Why, if you had told me this afternoon | ‘“‘ Yes, buta good many people have forgotten 


you were engaged to be married I should have} is I heard it from my mother ; she was just a 
been very pleased, and asked Aunt Janet to Jet | little mixed up with it, and Miss Lester has 
us make acquaintance with your bride,” | never forgiven her, Don't you notice her manner 

This was plein speaking with a vengeance, but | to mother is « shade colder than to anyone 
Lovel Dolby persevered ’ | else.” 

[ shall never give up hope while you are will} “I don’t think an old maid and a happy mar- 
Dorothy Peyton.” | ried woman ever 
‘ will | answered, 
Dorothy, ‘for I have : | “Well, Pl tell you the story. Mother came 
changivg my name,”’ home to the Rectory a bride, and then she had a 

“You won’ let this make any difference to dreadful illness. She couldn’t put her foot to 
| 


‘Then you very foolish,” replied 


t the least intention of 


our friendship,” he said, a little stiffly, “because | the ground for months. Of course some one had 
{have been mad enovzh to be dissatisfied with | to come and look after ber and the parish. 
half a loaf? You won't rob me of even that?” | Mather suggested a superior maid, but she pre- 
“T shall not change,” replied the girl, simply. | ferred a lady help; such things were hardly 
“I am conecious you have done me.a great | known then, and it was thought a great innova- 
honour, but it is impossible for me to agree to | tion, Lady Peyton aud her sister, who were 





your wish, and until you give up the idea [| very intimate with mother in those days, told 
think it would be better for ue ‘not to meet, her it would never succeed ; but she advertised, 

He took her hand and pressed it in an iron | had ever so many answers, and finally selected 
grip, which wae intolerably painful. Then he |& Mise Durant. To cut the story short, 


raised hia hat anc turned back in the direction of 
the rose-garden, and Dorothy Peyton sat down 
on 4 rustic bench, thankful for a few minutes’ | 
solitude, j 

[I wich be hadn’t spoken,” she said to herself; | 


| Charles Peyton, who was engaged to ‘Janet 
| Lester, found out that he preferred the lady 
help. He eloped with her, and his fiancée never 


| knew of his defection till he wrote and announced 
his marriage.” 
“ Rather rough on Mias Lester.” 


it will make trouble with Aunt Janet, for she 
thinks there ia oo one in the world like 


Lovel raade Sir 


Mies Fortescue was twenty-five, the eldest of | 
j} found unconecious in the road, and had been 





have much in common,” he | 





‘‘Oh, she had her revenge. She 


| of his servants. 


The coctor who had attended him had been 


brought back to the house to be cared for in turp 
himself. 

Only the servant who bad told the doctor about 
Philip Walton being there and who had seen him 


{hurrying after him, knew how the terrible 


wound had been inflicted, But he dared say 
nothing of all this,-fearing that he might be 
implicated. 

The doctor’s wound was not so dangerous a: 
wae at first supposed, but no word would he say 
as to how he had received it, choosing to preserve 
a deep secrecy concerning it. 

Hehad missed Philip Walton—the man had 
escaped him ; but he would commence searching 
for him just as soon as he waa out of danger, fo 
he felt that he was the only person in the world 
who could throw any light upon the missing 
young bride. 

Paul hovered between life and death for ten 
days, and during that time the young doctor was 
constantly at his bedside. In bis ravings of 
delirium it was pitiful to hear bim call out for 
Rachel, praying her, beseeching her, to come te 
him, 

‘“ Why is she not with me?” he asked, re- 
peatedly. 

As the dusk gathered about him night after 
night Paul Verrell would strain his eyes with 
longing look towards the door, hoping againet 
hope that she might come to him and iay her 
little, cool, soft hand on his hot, aching brow, 
until he should forget his pain, ° 

Even in his delirium the words of the pect 
haunted him,-— 


Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so! 

What we've missed of calm we couldn’t 

ve, you kuow,. 
What we've met of stormy pain, 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again 

blow.” 


» was after the doctor had left him one dsy 
that a strange man entered the grand gate and 
walked slowly up the broad paved walk to the 
door, 

“Is thie where Mr, Paul Verrell lives?” he 
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asked of the servant who answered the sum- | replied, blushing as red as a rose, and iurning “ Tell me about it! ’’ he exclaimed, hoarsely— 


mons. 

“ Yes,” returned the man, eseing the illy-c'ad 
visitor Sis ta and tramps are not 
allowed ab the front door. Be off with you !”’ 

“T qm neither one nor the other,” answered the 
man, indignantly, “My name’s Sam. I'm a 
respectable cab-driver from Glasgow. I——” 

The rest of the sentence was never finished, 
With a derisive laugh the door was 
shut in his face, 

“The impudent thing,” cried Sam furiously, 
pounding against the heavy oaken door with his 
clenched fist. “I'l! break his head in for him, 
when he opens that door again.” 

The man had no intention of coming to the 
door again and encountering the muscular-looking 
countryman, 

Qpeatng an upper window he pesred out, and 
called angrily,-— 

“ Didn't I tell you to gebp away from there at 
ence?” 

“T won'b move # step, I tell you, until I’ve 
seen Mr. Paui Verrell,” cried Sam. “T'll sit 
night here on thie step until he passes out or in ; 
ay, if it takes a week.” 

“All righo; [il send you out a pillow and 4 
comfortable,” declared the servant, with a 
suecring laugh. “ And mayhap you might want 
an umbrella too. It’s going to rain to-morrow 
or next day, and it’s to be hoped you brought 
your meals with you, for you'll be very hungry 
if you wait there long enough.” 

With these words the window was pub down 
with o slam, é 

“The impudent old jockey!" muttered Sam, 

Nothing daunted, he gave the belli a furious 
pull that resounded through every nook and 
cranny of the house. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes he waited, but there 
waa no answer, 

“Tthink I might get more satisfaction if I 
went round to the rear of the house,” said Sam. 
“Tf that fellow comes to the door round there, 
we'll have a monkey and a parrot kind of a time. 
Hither he’ll lick me, or I’ll lick him.” 

A plessant-faced young mafd answered the 
knock. 

“ Why, didn’t you know,” she said pityingly, 
when she heard what had ht him there, 
“that Mr, Verrell is very ill~not expected to 
live, sir *” 

“You don’t aay,” said Sam, hoareely. ‘ No, I 
dida’t know that, miss. I'm a friend of his,” he 
wanton, “I should like to see him so much.” 

‘A friend of my master!” said the maid, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, Lam Sam Brown. No matter how sick 
he is, L am sure he'd see me if vou told him who 
tam. “I want to ses him powerful bad,” he 
wend on. 

Suddenly he bethought himself of a golden key 
of admittance, 

Be pressed.a ten shillings bill into her hand, 

“Will you go to your master, and say that Sam 
Brown would like to see him?” he asked, earn- 
estly. 

“That I will,” responded the gir!, her respect 
for him increasing fully a hundred per cent, for 
this act of generosity, 

The girl hesitated an instant. 

“T—I am so frightened !” she said, a shadow 
of perplexity coming over her frank young face. 

“Why you don’o take me for a dishonest man 
who haa come here single-banded to enter the 
house and rob ft, do you, miss” é 

He never forgob how she drew back in om- 
barrassment, looking up at him shyly from 
beneath her dark curling lashes, and admitted, 
rather reluctantly,— ‘ 

‘They might turn me from the house, and— 
and—I have no place else in the world to go for 
shelter,” 

Sam Brown made # pretence of looking down 
the road, which apparently engrossed his atten- 
tion ; but in reality he was listouing keenly to 
what ske was saying, and he thought he would 
‘180 a little more macy with her. 

“What's the matter with your 
conrried {” he asked, enddenly. 

“Oh, [have never found one to ask me,” she 


getting 





away. 

‘* That's no reason you won't meet him some 
dey,” he answered bluntly. ‘ But [ can’t wait 
outside while you think this subject over. If I 
can see Mr, Verrel! I will return to this side door 
in half an hour, and pr’ape you'll think better of 
me. ” 

As he strode down the corridor the girl pre- 


ceded him, him curiously. 
“ ‘This is his room,” she said, rap lightly. 
To the reply ‘‘ Come in,” she o the door 


and motioned him to enter, leaving the two men 
alone together. 

“J don’t know as you recogniss me, Mr, Ver- 
rell,” said Sam, earnestly, “but I have seen 
you ® powerful lot of times, aud I only came to 
stay 8 few minutes to brighten you a bit.” 

“T~—-I met you somewhere. I don't know who 
you are, What—do—you want with me?” 

“Tam sorry you've been so ill. I would like 
to help you,” Sam returned, slowly, something 
suspiciously like tears in the honeet eyes of the 


cabman. 

“What brought you here |” be asked, “and 
who are you?” 

“ Now you are getting at it,” responded Sara 
kindly, ‘Don't you remember Sam Browo—a‘ 
Mr. Lee's~-back in those other days !"’ 

**Are you thet person?” replied Verrell, ex- 
citedly, 

“That's me, Mr. Verrell. I am here to do you 
a favour if I can.. I would give my iife, Mr. 
Verrell, to help you out of your trouble. Is 
there auy way I can serve you ?” 

“You are very kind, Sam,” said Paul, huskily ; 
“but my sickness Is due to o trouble that is 
worse to me than death,”’ 

He read profound pity in the young man’s eyes, 

“Tf you would let me make so boid as to talk 
with you I am sure[I could bring you comfort 
and make your load lighter,” 

“Thanks for your offer, Sam, but it would be 
like rooting my heart out to tell you of der— 
and the end," 

He drew nearer him. He could scarcely con- 
oval his deep agitation. 

“ Please’may I ask you, sir, if your trouble was 
in any way with poor Misa Rachel, who loved 
you sot” 

A spasm of pain crossed the young husband's 
features at this eudden mention of hie loat wife ; 
but he remembered quite as quickly that Sam, 
as well as all the rest of the people for miles 
round her home fairly idolised her. 

‘I have trusted you before, Sam, I may as well 
tell you the true state of affaira now ‘hat all is 
over, But before [ begin [ will say that you 
must not form any opivion of how I feel. Hope 
ie dead now, and I am quite prostrated with 
grief. Donot try to comfort me, for I shall 
never know a second’s peace in this world, my 


‘T am eure there is a lady at the bottom of 
it,” said Sam, bringing the subject round 
cautiously, 


“You,” said Paul, with a bitter groan, catching | 
| less, Paul Verrell’s hours seemed nucibered. 


his breath convulsively. 
* Aud 
case, sir,” added Sam, with a triumphant wink. 
“Tan’t it Mias Rachel, sir?” 
It would have taken Sam's breath aw y if he 
had known what was coming next, 





CHAPTER LVIL. 


‘© Miss Racuxzn told me all about it, sir.” 

“Rachel told you about what!” asked Paul, 
wondering if he had beard aright—if the man 
had suddenly gone mad. 

* About her sorrows, sir,” said Sam. “ She is 
grieving her life out because you left her.” 

“The man is certainly mad,” thought Paul. 
“Either that, or he haa been [ndulging in 
wine.” 

“ When did you see her last!" inquired Paul. 

“Only yesterday, sir,” answered Sam. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Verreil, may I tell you about all she said ¢" 

Agaia Paul looked at him, thinking him crazy, 
Seen Richel? It could not be ! 


perhaps I know who the lady is in your 


e quick ! ” 

Before Sam could compiy with his request 
Paul was taken with euch a violent fit of cough- 
ivg that the servants came hurrying into the 
room. 

“You have caused my master te bave another 
attack,”’ said the maid who admitted him. “ The 
doctor will soon be here and inquire into it, aud 
when he finds I admitted you {1 shall lose my 
place. Go quick!” 

“Cen I see him again?” inquired Sem, 

ly. 

“ Certainly you can come again, just as soon as 
he recovers,” she answered, promising him any- 
thing to get him to go, but determining that he 
should never seh eyes on him again if she could 
help it. 

He grew so alarmingly ill that they thought be 
would surely die ere the doctor arrived. 

Paul Verrell presented an amazing spectacle aa 
he lay upon his couch, his breast heaving with 
stified groans, while he was half dazed with 
excitement, his eyes glittering with a feverish 
light in their depths 

Every few momente his countenance would 
change, his eyes glance nervously at the door, as 
if expecting someons to enter, A furtive look 
would fix iteelf upon his face for » short time, 
then, with a hungry, louging look, be would turn 
sadly to the wall. 

Yes, Paul Verrell had had a chock, they ail 
declared ; and it was a mystery to them what 
had brought it about so suddenly, when he was 
on the high road to recovery. Now he was at 
death's door. 

The girl listened to the verdict which they ali 
predicted, trembling frora head to foot with con- 
cealed emotion, teeling very much like criminal, 
and as if ehe were recponsible for his condition. 

Every sound that came to her ears startled 
her. If a footstep from the corridor without 

near the threshold she turned deathly 
pale with apprehension. [It might be that 
strange country fellow who had returned there 
g to see him; if so, the end would be 
fatal, she knew. 

Had he left the neighbourhood sid gone back 
whence he had come! she asked herself, Or 
was he prowling about, intending to conceal 
himself near by, until the suspicion which be 
had aroused within her should subside! He 
would be sure to steal back there again, wader 
cover of darkness, she reasoned in wild alarm, 

What should she do to prevent such 
catastrophe before ib waa too late! she won- 
dered. 

Oh, if she but dared tell them just how it 
was! Paul Verrell grew co alarmingly bad that 
the servants all feared the end would come before 
the doctor would srrive. 

Messengers were sent iu a hurry, but he grew 
worse, 

When the doctor arrived he was siuking so 
rapidly that there seemed to be little hope tha: 
he would last through the night. 

The doctor did all he could ; but it was use- 


Dusk had fallen, The stars came out oue by 
one in the blue sky. All the lights were turned 
low at The Willows. The servants crep> up 
through the grand old mansion with noiseless 
step and bated breath, ever and anon wiping a 
tear from their eyes, for their young master was 
well beloved, 

As one of the servants stepped to the window 
to draw the shades he saw a woman hurrying up 
the walk, 

No one must ring the bell; their young 


| master must die in peace, 


Like e flash, another thought came to hia. 
Perhaps it might be the young wife who had lefp 
the house so mysteriously. The thought lent 
wings to his feet. 

In a moment be was down to the front door 
and out on the gravelled walk. 

“Whom do you wish to see, ma’am?t” he 
asked, anxiously blocking, the way and trying 
hard to peer through the thick veil. 

The veiled figure stopped short, drawing her 
slender figure up to its fui! height. 





‘I wish to see your master, Mr, Verreil,” 
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eeponded an impatient voice, which was surely 
not the sweet, gentle voice 
tress 

The ran did not remember baving seen this 
young woman before. 

“You cannot see him miss,” he respondeds 
‘ My poor master—is-—is—dying. While we are 
talking he may paces away.” . 

A wild acream broke from: the woman's: lips, 
She tried to pags him, crying out; 

“I must seeehim! He riust mot die until I 
have told bim all! For the love of Heaven do 
pol svtempt to bar my way, man! Take me to 
bic Every moment is precious! Stand 
aside |” 

“You must nob attempt to enter’ the honest 
If he is not already dead he-eoon willbe, Let 
his last momenta pass in peace.” 

The strange young woman gripped his arm in 
a viee-like clutch, 

‘Don’t you hear me eay I sewed see him |” she 
cried, hoarsely. “ Perhaps what I may say to 
him will.cave him—will draw his soul back from 
the mighty river of eternity, whither his: soul is 
palancing for its great fight. Be mereifal! See, 
I amon my knees pleading with you. If you 
refuse you may ba responsible for bie death, 
De you not understand? Can you not realise 
what I am telling you ?’ 

The man shook his head. 

“T am only obeying orders, ma‘am,” he 
suewered, stolidly. ‘'No one must enter the 





house until all is over.” 

With a wild ery she wrenched ‘herself free 
fiom hie greep, and with the feetness of a storm- 
driven swallow dashed passed him up the brosd 
flagged walk, across the porch, and ‘through the 
open door, 

The servant looked hard: at her, saying te him- 
selé that there .was something unvaually 
beysterious about the young woman, 

There was no way of stopping her, now that 
she had gained am entrance into the house. - He 
aid not know what course te pursue. 

Juickly she made her way along the corridors 
aod up the grand stairway, scarcely pausing to 
take breath until she reached the upper hall 

She had not been in the honse before, but zhe 
knew that the sick man must be in the front of | 

he house ; ab least, it waa most likely that he 
would be thera, 

She heerd the sound of a. voice, and she bent, 
her ateps in its direction, closely followed by the 

ervarnt. 

But she wes too fleet for bim. Like a whirl- 
wind che dashed down the corridor and into the 
room which her shrewd intellect told her must 
be Paul’s apartment. 

Yee, she wae right. There he lay upon the 
bed. The doctor, who stood over him, was so 
startled that for a moment he quite lost bis self- 


Who was this young woman, heavily veiled, 
who dashed over thd threshold 

She pid fot turn tothe right or left, but with 
& gre ad cry eprnag te the bedside, 

‘Paul, Paul!’ she cried. “ Da not die— 
isten to me, for the love of Heaven! ” 

Mae docter dared not make a scene ab that 
critical moment by forcing the intruder away. 
She had done as much harm as she could—-ay, 
perhaps it might be for the best to disturb him, 
arouse the youug man from the stupor which was 
fact settling over him, and would in all 
probsbility end in death. | 

"Only look at me, Paul 1” she moaned 2gein. 
“Speak to rae just ope word! My poor heart 
craves it #9, Onlyone word! [ am going away 
in a@ little while, Paul, dear,” she whiepered, | 
‘and I shall never trouble you any more [| 





came, ob, so far, te tell you somethior—to tell 
you, Paul, dear, what ia more precious than life | 
itself to you, Van you listen } Do you know 


. ’ a 
Lask ? 

With a mighty effort Paul Verrell opened his | 
eyes, slowly, widely, and they were siveted upon 


Then. he closed them 
faiutly,-— 


" You-~are---Daphae.” 


again 


panted, “Fear my words, I pray you,. while 





mur otusing | cruel suffering,” 


i ) | there is time, I have come. to ‘tell you about 
of his young ‘mis- | Rachel, your wife !” 


A groan fell from his lips as ehe utiered the 
name, and she went on excitedly,— 

“T saw her only a short time ago, She is 
alone, and pining her heart out for love of you, 
She was always true and loving te you, Paul— 
not false, as you thought. I misled you in regard 
to Rachel, for my own purposes. Sho is as pure 
as the angels in heaven, and she’ loves “you, and 
you only. Oh,Pau!! can you forgive me for the 
past, which ‘caused your ‘two’ hearta bach crue! 
suffering?” 

A cry of joy burst from His lips, and the Goetor, 
who watched him closely, saw thata great change 
had come over hin—aichange that told hina he 
would live. 


wee 


CHAPTER LVL 

Tar effect of Dapbre'’s words upon Paul 
Verrell wae alectrical, 

The glad, unexpected newa seemed to clear 
hia brain, to make his hearf throb a thousand 
times faster than it was wont,’ and to make 
the’ blond course almost madly through his 
veins, 

He never remembered afterward in . what 
words Daphne told him the starting, wonderful 
story, in what words ahe made him understand 
that ho might as well. mistrust one of Heaven's 
white angels as the wife whont he had mourted 
so long. ae lost to hin, : 

Rachel had tod been ‘falee ‘to him! “How 
giad he was’ to know that. This one thought 
was sweeter than the bresih of ‘heaven to his 
dry, scorched soul 

He bidperieh: the miserable idea that had 
found lodgment for even am iuetaht- in his tortured 
brain, 

He would have !sid down life iteelf, and 
thought it uo sacrifice, for hor eweet exke just 
then. ‘ 

Paul Verrell, white as death, with a°mighty 
effort leaned forward and rested on ‘his elbow. 
The only words his lips could-niter were,— 

* Rachel, my only love; is she coming to me?” 

“Paul, please do net beoome eo agitated. I 
have much to say to you. Then you will be at 
liberty. to win back your love/if you wish,” the 
gir! anewered, quickly. «0 “ Wilk you beau: all?” 

Paul nodded faintly. She knew. that every 
word she had to-tel! him would be like the eharp 
thrust of a sword through his heart. It seemed 
like an age to him, until she continued, thought- 
fully 

“Do you know, Paul, I believed that she 
watched us when we had those two interviews 
about-—-about that separation” 

Paul tried .to express: his scrrow -at- this 


startling information, bud it.seemed to hint as if | 


a hand heavy as death Jay on hia lips and held 
them fas, 

“ Yes, she watched us keenly, with a shorp 
jealousy that nearly rent her soul in twain with 
despair, Andon that memorable sight when 
we went of together in. the carriage with the 
lawyer you brovght, Rachel stoo) apain 4b the 
curve of the road; eagerly devouring the scene 
with wild, impassiched eyes aa she eafd after- 
ward, When we entered the carriage and drove 
away Rachel took’ it. to hears so terribly that 
she very nearly lost her reason then and there, 


and she wandered back te what she called her! 
| deserted home, like one in » dream, dead to the 


world, to friends, and all about her, caring very 
little whether she lived or died, a wanderer 
from that moment upon’ thé ince ‘of the 
earth.” 

A look of pain crossed her lietenér’a ace, and 
his companion could read the suppressed emotion 


| that was surging wildly in his breast from the 
| troubled expression in Paul’s eyes as he fixed his 


feverish eyes eagerly upon her, 

‘JT would have'givén » dozen lives, if Thad 
ther, to have spared my poor, dear wife such 
he murmured, 

“Te fs in the past now,” she said; then 


ou } continuad,-— 
"Thank Heaven, you do recognize me!” she 
I 


** Rachel's spirits sunk lower and lower, until 
her mind seemed very nearly unbalanced. Not 


— 





saying ‘® word’ to’ anyone, shé gathered’ up her 
few effects, and started away, she knew not 
whither, travelling without kno where she 
was going, until she found herself far away 
among strangers, ber shelter being an asylum, 
which’ was afterward burned to the ‘ground, 
Rachel was one of the fortunate ones who 
escaped, and soon after she turned -her footsteps 
toward Scotland, where ehe is now stopping with 
alady ayher companion, Nevér for onemoment, 
by night or by day, has she Pr er té'think of 
you, to mourn your flight and absence. Her 
sorrow is a quiet one now, but it is deep-rooted. 
No one elae has’ the power to get oné word, or 
even a look from her, y ae 

* Ay for Philip Walton, she cares’ nothing for 
him, as every one knows, and he has‘ ceased to 
hope for the leset chance of ever being’ able to 
gaia her love, knowing that hae been given to 
you, Paul, beyond recall.” ; 

“Ti; Rachel - could only know: thé, trith,” 
moaned Paul Verrell, covering his face with: his 
bands, " then it might mot be too late!" | 

"She can and will. know the truth,” cried a 
voics. from the doorway, whom Mr, Verrell 
recognised as Sam’s, “ i‘ have eomsé: here’ josb 
thia moment;.and moet happily heard'all. With 
your permission, Mr. Verrell, [will eend lier » 
message to Glaegovw,: to-come on at once, and ses 
her hueband, who is true to her after all.” 

Sam did not wait to hear the young husband's 
glad answer, bat started pell-mell down’ the stairs 
and out of the house, golug in the’ direction of 
the nearest telegraph station, 

There he wired an important mesvage to 
Rachel, which explained al) briefirycurging ber 
to come quickly to see Paul, her bueband; while 
yed he was alive, et nf 

The mestage was sent without oan inatant’s 
delay to, Glasgow, ter ieved A ym’ edt 

When the boy arrived at the.door,of. Mrs. 
Grant’s apartments Rachel was sitting .with her 
head howed upon her hands, is 

She had saat refused an invitation from. Philip 
Walton to ride with him. Fis:appayend.anney- 
ance over her refusal, caused her, some. little 
wonder, 

Why should he be angry? Mra, Grant had 
hinted, too, that. if she knew whem she.was well 
off she would not refuse, 

It was.no pleasure.for her to see Rachel ge 
driving with Philip Walton, but she knew iui) 
well that if the girl persisted in constantly re- 
fusing his Invitations there would soon be an end 
to the fine hotel life she was enjoying. She could 
not bear to think of that, 

Ib would be like death for her to relinquish ail 
these luxuries now, 

As long as she could not get Philip Waltom she 
might as well do al! she could to further his cause 
with the perverse Rachel. Better hali a loaf than 
no bread at all, 

Rachel had refused stoutly to accept Philip 
Welton’s attention in any way, and the upshet 
was she end the widow had had a little un- 
pleasantnes. 

“Pardon me, but I cannot seé how any of my 
affairs can be of such interest. to you ae you 
appear to take in them.” att , 

Rachei made up her mind to leave Mrs. Grant's 
employ at once, She had seen her whispering’ to 
Philip Walton ii the, corridor on two separate 
occasions, ‘. 

To Rachel it appeared aa if something was not 
Altogether right. 4 

“Mrs. Grant heard of her determination to leave 
her with desperate rage. 

You shall not go!” she panted. 
Tet you !” , 

I do not know Who is to prevent me!” said 
Rache), with hauteur, 

“J will!” cried the woman, doggedly. 

Rachel grew quite alarmed at this.state of 
affairs, although she did not betray it, She 
determined that she mueb get away from thie 
woman, and at once, at any cost. 

At the very moment she had made this resolve 
there was a tap at the door, It sounded very 


“Ty will not 


much like one of the maids at the hotel, ‘There 
must be no acene. 

Mrs. Grant opened the door, and peered 
cautiously out. 
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“ & telegram for Mrs, Verrell,”’ said the boy. 

Before’ Mrs; Grant could prevent her from 
openiag it Rachel had sprang forward and tore 
ip quickly open, She bad supposed it was from 
Philip Walton, and she had intended to give full 
ven to her feelings before the messenger. 

One giance at the written words and the white- 
ness of death overspread her features. 

The telegram contained “but two linea, which 
rasd as follows,— a 

“Your husband lies dying at The Willows. 
Comeromiuick,” «|: ' 

Sho mever looked at the isiguature; she. only 
kuew what the ‘horrible »m e@ conveyed—her 
husband lay dying, Someone wpearehed out 
and sent for her. 

Like w storm-driven swallow, without-one ward 
of explanation—ay, without waiting) for he: 
cloak—Rachel fairly flew through the open -door- 
wat and down the corrider, aud ere,Mra, Grant 
could get Ker seattered seuses together Rachel 
was out of sights i 

‘Where are you going, Miss Rachel?” cried 
one of the servant maids, who met her in the 
ower corridor. ; 

“T am going to my home. Uae whom I love 
js dying, I have not time to cateh the train, I 
Lear. 

“Notdike that!” cried the girl, 

But Rachel did not seem to bear dr head... She 
did nob even seem to realise that the girl took 
of her awn bat and cloak.and placed them on 
her. Shewas-jug) in-time to catch the train. 

Dyicg! Paul dying) okt seemedteher that 
the very thought: would bill ber. Her. soul 
seeued to My onward inadvanee of her bedy, 

She petitioned Heavem to take her then and 
there, aud leave Paul. r ; { 

Ab ! if hie iifs would only be aparedi;.oh/ tf } 
he would only be epared! The hours dragged 
thir slow lengths by, Towa after town were | 
quickly passed, | 





It seemed to Rachel that:the train fairly crept 
aloog. Ker -excitement\iwas so-greah that. it 
acemed to her'she would surely die. ' 

_At last the spires of the town doomed into 
view. } 

It was early. morning. » Through the pink glow 
of the early sunshine she could see the towers of 
Tho Willowsafar off 

Those about her saw the youxg girlapring to | 
her feet, throw cout her hands with «wild. ery, | 
then fall senseless upon the flaor. 


(Zo be continued.y 














Womun’s Ooncuusions.—If the conclusions a 
woman hag reached are sound, that is a‘l that 
concerns us... And that they are very apb to be 
sound on the practical matter of domestic. and 
secular life, poeniee but prejudice or self-conceit 
cab prevent us from acknowlodging. The ix- 
ference, thereforg, is unavoidable, that the man 
who thinks it. beneath bis dignity to take counsel 
with an intelligent wife stands ia his own light, 
ond betrays that, lack of judgment ,which he 
tacitly attributes to her, 

Iv ia one of the strange incomsiatencies:o/ 
human -nature that men: prefer to do good 
chrough the medium of benevolence rather than 
throagh that of jastice, ‘Ibis uct,uncommon to 
ind the seller exeriing every energy te get-more 
vhav & fair price for: his goods; :and ithe buyer 
putting forth ‘equal ¢ifurts to obtain: them for 
less than their trus value, aad ‘ysb-both subse- 
questly uniting to’ fornd» sense” scharitable 
insticution, te ephold a chureh,!to..promote o 
reform, to relieve: distress, There are met: whe 
will grind the faces of the poor inithe. morning 
ia their business, and in the afternoon subscribe a 
rood round:sem to provide them with food and 
ehelter, There are women, both wealthy and of 
moderate means, who’ will drive sharp and hard 
bargaine, and will give only the smallest possible 
sum to those whom they vem te work for 
them, yet wht will willingly give more: than 
they thuaosave when 4 tale’ ofvdistress arowses 
their’ ajmpathies and excites their: pity, . The 
™osb extensive echeres of philanthropy canned 
‘tone for a single act of injustice, 








HIS DEAREST TREASUBE. 
(Continued from page 537.) 


Yes, [ aloulad think so, -I have no one to 
be nervous about me. Lrather envy you, Peyton. 
Upon my word Ido,” and. he glanced st Edith, 


who was sitting near, and. derived some plea~} 


sure from seeing a deep) crimsen flush mount 
uw? to her cheek and brow, and the gracefy] head 
roop, , ‘ 

He was rather puazled., about. her, It 
seemed to him “that. be had some dim, hazy 
recollection off a, women ,bending over him and 
kissing him ¢berday, he.shot. himself, as be Jay 
in the field, and the woman bore a remarkable 
likeness to’ Mise Lister, bub..then. that. was 
ridiculous, simply idiculous. he told. himself 
with a laugh; just as ridiculous ashis fancying 
she was near him always durivg the first pars of 
his illness, ; 

“ She is hardly the sorb of woman to do that 
kind of thing,”’ be reflected, . ‘It must have 
beens phantom form copjured up by my diseased 
brain that hovered near me, Bosides, she hates 
me, 30 I am. worse-than a fool. to waste a thought 
about it,’ and with a sigh be would wrench 
his eyes from her face, and infuse an immense 


amount of chilly courtesy into ‘his manner when | 


he addressed her, 

“Tam gure he loves you, still)’ said Marjory 
ona. day, when, November was drawing to..8 
close, and. the two sat together in the library 
discussing their tea, 

“And I am sure he foes nob!” aaid her 
companion, sadly. ' 

“ You are wrozg.” 

"T don't think go,” 

“E can sed it in his eyes when he looks at 
you,” 
' “4 He never does look ab me,’ 

“Not when you are looking’ at-him, of cours 
Bat when he thinks you won't see big, he 
dtudies: you most attentively, as though you 


| were some tare and curious animal,” 


“Toes he really?” asked Migs Lister, a faint 
lush at her cheek, for she thought he might 
have some knowledge of the unasked kiss she had 
given bim in her moment of agony and terror for 
is life, 

“Yes, And you,I hope, arenot going to try 
and persuade me that a man looks frequently at 
&@ face he doean’ti love.” 

"No. You are too. obstinate to be}, per- 

suaded.” ' 
' “Thank you, I know.I'm right, though. 
And oly! Edith, I do wish it would all come 
emooth between you, and that you could. be 
matried next spring, the same day as I ara.” 

“Tell me,” she weat on, after a pause, “if 
he proposed to pats now, would you accept 
him ¢” 

“What if the use of asking me such a 
question #, Hei vever will ask me to marry him 
agein.” 
| “He may, if you are. only commonly. polite, 
and don’t freeze him by your coldness.” 

“No, mem don’t invite, women who haye 
rudeiy rejected—them to do it again. Such 
things ouly happen once in & biue moon,” 

"And. the: moom: is. blue,” cried Marjory, 
excitedly. "Come and. look at it,”.and undoing 
the window ashe stepped ouf on) the terrace, 
followed by Edith, who threw a light shawi over 
ber shoulders.ere she atepped out into the chil! 
air, peu 

“You see J am righh}? .exclaimed Mise 
Rainhaw, triumphantly. ; 
| ‘And sure enough she was, ; 

There. was the gacon shining far above, 
looking of a pale g bine colour The sun 
was just sinking to rest, and the western‘sky wae 
a mass of fiery oranges thr teecy clouds which 
hung beneath were lighted up with opalescent 
hues, from pink to, desp, purple, and in , the 
south-west was & broad: zoue of rose colour ; 
svhile:te the, north the clear.sky was of a pale 
greégish blue, and beautifully transparent, 
| “ What a lovely sunset i.” 

“Isn't it 1” agreed Marjory ; ‘' but its rather 


4 


~thatefthe fioger of a bumen being. 





tyres ; ; dese “05-20 
cold, “Tl run in and get @ shawl,” and away 


she sped, and Edith found herself alone, watch- 
ing the gorgeous beauty of the heavens, 

By-anc-by approaching footsteps warned her 
of her volatile coropanion’s returyv, and she said, 
dreamily, without turniog her head,— 

“ T wonder if you are right, Marjory, after. all, 
and if.Noel Penrith still does care for mo? 1 
would give anything to know; but I fear it is 
aot so...,] tried onca to tell him what a mistake 
I bad. mage, but he stopped mein auch a haughty 
way that I should never dare to speak to him on 
the embject egain, My. unfortunate pride 
would prevent io, If I told him I love him he 
might take his revenge, and -humiliate me, as I 
Geserve.”’ 

“What did you say?” shequeried, as Marjory 
mumbled something that was not very ir 
telligible. ‘That he wouldn’t humiliate me if 
he still loves me (was that what you said?) ; but 
you see Lam nearly certain that he doesn b, and 
80, thoug’ I long to tell. him how very dear he iz 
to ms, ari ask him to forgive me, I daren’t do 
it, and he will never know how ‘wofully [have 
puniehed cayself. [ am very miserable, It is 
torture to me to be wilh him daily, to see bow 
good and noble he is, and to réalise what I have 
lost, and so I shall go away and stay with the 
Aspinalls,” she weat on after a while, in a low, 
sad voice,— 

“Marion can spare me now that Willie has 
quite recovered, and I fear if I stay that I shail 
Gvive him away ; my presence must be obpoxious 
to him, my going will be # relief tohim, Don’t 
you think fam right, Marjory /” 

‘No | moat emphatically no!” 

Mics Lister started a* though she had been 
shot, and turned tremblingly, for the voice was 
not Marjory’, and there befere her stood Noel 
Penrith. 

Mr, Penrith!” she murmured, faintly, feel- 
ing that she would be thankful if the earth would 
oper and swallow her up. 

“Not Mr. Penrith to you,’ he sald tenderly, 
as he folded her in bie arms; ‘‘ Noel--alwaya 
Noel for the future. Asa rule listeners do not 
hear much good of themselves, and gain little 
by their eaveadropping ; but I have gained the 

satest blessing Heaven could bestow, the 
koowledge that you love me.” 

“T__J—cannot listen te you,” she faltered, 
and for a moment withdrew herself from his 
embrace, dud atocd’ “away—proud, haughty 
defiant. 

“Not after all I have, suffered, and idving 
me as you do?” he asked, tenderly, stretching 
out his arms, and the proud face softened, and 
the was back, leaning against bis breast, in an 
instant. 

“But--ydu--you..' do not’ leve me now 
You! have been so ccli--so indifferent. 
killed your affection, aod it, cag never revive 
again.” 

“JT. do love you,” ke answered, gravely; “1 
have never.ceased to doso; yet J doubted, till 
I heard your sweet words just now, that you 
cared for me. In fact, dearest, I think we 
have not understood one another; but all 
is) made .clear between us now, The clouds 
have lifted, the mist has rolled away,’ and 


‘ 
r 
a 


| stooping he kissed fondly the fair brow of 


the’ woman: who waz destined ta be’ nearer and 
dearer to him than anyone else in the whole wide 
world 

[THE kD ] 








A vac of Chinese playing carda is a genuine 
curiosity. ‘They are generally printedia black on 
thin cardboard, the average width baire about 
in some 
cases they are only half an inch broad and about 
three and a-half inches iu length... The length, 
no matter what the size, is always ai least six 
times that of the width. Some of the pack: 
have queer representations: of our  kinga, 
“queens,” and. knaves”. stamped upon them 
in black, Others are decorated with the figures 


}of animals, birds, and fishes. Those used. by 


maudarins and high officials bear only figures gf 
mythological creatures, 
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MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER L 
“Five pounds of grapes!" said old Mrs. 
Arnold, iv astonishment. “Are you quite sure 
that you understood your mistrees’s order, Jane ? 
Hot- house 


” 


this——— 


“There's 20 mistake, ma’am,’ said Jane, 
pertly. Servants will soon learn the spirit of 


their superiors, and Jane knew that young Mrs, 
Arnold was not particularly partial to her hus- 
band’s stepmother, ‘I took the order myself, 
and ib ain't likely I should be mistook.” 

Jane is quite right,’ said Mrs. Evelyn 
Arnoké, who came in at tbat moment, a hand- 
some brunette, in & pink cashmere morning-dress, 
trimmed witb band, la militaire, of black 
velvei—rather a contrast to the neat, cambric 
gown which her mother-in-law was accustomed to 
wear about her morning avocations at home. 


“And I do wish, mamma, you woulde’d inter- | 


fere |” 


The old lady’s serene brow flushed. 

"My dear,” she remonstrated, ‘I do not wish 
to meddle with your concerns; but I really fear 
that Evelyn’s income——-” 

‘Evelgn's income is his own, to spend as he 
pleases,” titerrupted the young lady. “ And 
you seem to forget, mamma, that people don’t 
live nowadaye as they did when you were a girl,” 

Mrs. Arnold said nothing more. It was not 
the first time, nor yet the second, that she had 
heen given to undersiand by Mra, Evelyn that 
ber interposition in the household affairs was 
unwelcome, 

Tae stepson, whom she loved with as fond a 
devotion as if he had beer her own child, had 
maried a beautiful girl, aud settled in London, 

So far, all was well, although Mrs. Arnold had 
secretly hoped that he would love sweet Kate 
Lindeay, the clergyman's daughter of Merrivale, 
and settle down on the old farm, as hie father 
before him had done, 

Yeo if Evelyn was bappy she also would re 
joiee, she assured herself, even although he pre- 
ferred imperious Marguerite Ellertou to Kate 
Lindeay, aud the bustle of the great metropolis 
to the sweet peace of the valea and glena, 

If Evelyn was bappy! Yes, there was the 
question, And eometinces Mrs. Arnold feared 
that he was nor, in spite of his smiles and 
assumed cheerfulness, 

Ib had been his fondest hepe that his step- 
mother might be oue of his household after his 
marriage. Mrs. Arnold had hoped so, too; but 
after this, her iret visit, she felt that the dream 
was in vain, 

"Oil and water wi 
velf, with a sigh, 
generation.” 

As she left the store-closet, where Marguerite 
aad her cook were holding counsel ae to a pro- 
posed dinner-party, abe went slowly and epirit- 
lesaly up to the breakfast-room, where Evelyn 
was reading the morning paper before the fire. 

‘‘ Evelyn,” sche eaid, a little abruptly, “I 
etter go back to the Chestnuts this 


not mix,” she said to her- 
‘And I belong to a past 


think I had 


week 
 Mether ” he s : 
motoer. he remonsetrated, 
“IT don’t think that Marguerite wants me 
here.” 
Evelyn Arnold reddened. 


"T hope, mother,” he said, “she bas not said 
anything to—” 

“Itis not natural that she should aeed my 
presence,” eaid the old lady, gently. “I might 
have known it; now 1 am certain of it. Home 


ie the best place for me. But remember one 
thing, dear Evelyn, Vo not live beyond your 
income, arguerite is young and thoughtless, 


You yourself are inexperienced 
“Ob, it’e all ri 

man, careleasiy. 

1 happy here !”’ 
Mra. Arnold shook ber head. 
“T shall see you svi 


ght, mother,” said the young 


etimes,” said she. 


grapes are three-and-sixpence a 
pound, and surely for eo small a dinner-party as 


| up the gleaming folds of the pink satin, 








But I did hope that you could | thought. 


| ever you sre fu trouble Evelyn—you or Mar- 
| guerite, either--you will know where to come.” 


So the old lady went awsy from the pretty 
bijou of a house in Mayfair, with its bay win- 
dows, its portiéres and the boxes of flowers in all 
the casements. 

“ Marguerite,” said the young husband, as he 
studied over the lieb of weekly bills a short time 
subsequently, “I believe my mother was right. 
We are overrunning the constable, and we must 
pull up at once, or we shall find ourselves in the 
wrong box.” 

** Pshaw,” said Marguerite, who was sewing a 
frill of point-lace on to the neck of a rose- 
coloured satin reception-dress; “what has put 
that ridiculous idea into your head, Evelyn ?”’ 

“ Facts and figures,” answered Evelyn, “ Just 
look here, Madge.” 

* Bat 1 don’t want to look,” said Madge, im- 
patiently turning ber jiead away, “and | won't 
—so there! Of eourse one can’t live without 
money, especially if one gots into society,” 

Evelyn whistled under bis breath. 

'* But Marguerite,” said he, “if a men’s in- 
come is a hundred a month, and he spends two 
hundred, how are the accounte to balance at the 
year's end?” 

“Y don’t know anything aboub balances and 
accounts,” said Marguerite, with a gay laugh. 
“ How do you like this dress, Evelyn!” holding 


I 
shall wear it on Thursday evening.” 

“Do you think, Madge,” said the young man, 
gently, “that it is wise for us to go so much 
into society nud keep so much company on our 
income !” 

“ That arrow came irom your mother’s quiver, 
Evelyn!” said Madge, with another laugh. 
“She was always preaching about your ‘ income.’”’ 

* And, after all,” said Evelyn, “ what do we 
care for the fashionable people to whose houses 
we go, and whom we invite to our parties } They 
wouldn't one of them regret if we were to go to 
Jericho to-morrow.” 

“ T would as soon die ab once as live without 
society 1” said Marguerite, ‘Do leave off 
lecturing me, Evelyn! Society is all that makes 
life worth living for me.” 

Aud, with a deep sigh, Evelyn held hie peace. 


CHAPTER II 


THat was a long, lonely winter for Mys, 
Arnold, senior, at “ The Chestnate.’ 

Snow set in carly ; the river froze over, as if it 
were sheeted with iron, except in the one dismal 
place down iu the ravine, where a restless pool of 
ink-black water boiled and bubbled at the foot 
of a perpendicular mass of grey reck, under the 
ehadow of gloomy evergreens. 

The sunshine g'ittered with frozen brightness 
over the hill, and the old lady was often secretly 
sad at heart as she sat all alone in the crimson 
parlour, by the big fireplace, when the logs blazed 
in the twilight. 

And as the New Year passed, and the 
bitter cold of January took possession of the 
frozen world, a vague apprehension crept into ber 
heart, 

“Something is going to happen,” che said, 
“T am not superstitions, but there are times 
when the shadow of coming eveute stretches 
darkly across the heart, Something is going to 
heppen !” 

Aud one afternoon, as the arnber sunset blazed 
behind the leafless trees, turning the snowy 
fields to masses of molten pearl, she put on her 
fur-lined hood and cloak. 

“Twill go and take a walk,” said ehe. “I 
shal’ certainiy become a bypochondriac if I eit all 
the time by the fre and nurse my morbid fancies 
like thie,” 

She took a long brisk walk, down by the ruins 
of the old mill through the woods, across the 
frozen marshes, and then she paused. 

“T will come, back by the Black Pool,” she 
“Tt isa wild and picturesque epot in 
winter, with icicles hanging to the tree-boughs, 


| and w'erd ice effects over the face of the old grey 
"TE | rock.” 





It was a dark and gloomy place, funereally 
shaded by tne old elms, which grew there toa 
huge size; and when Mrs, Arnold got beneath 
their boughs she started back. 

Was |i the illusive glimmer of the darkening 
twilight !-—or was it really a man who stood cloze 
to the edge of the Black Pool? 

“Evelyn! Oh, Evelyn, my son!” 

She was barely in time to catch him inher 
arms and drag him back from the awful death to 
which he was hurling himself. 

When they reached the’ wainscoted 
parlour, where the blezing logs cast a ruddy 
reflection on the red moreen curtaios, Mrs, 
Arnold looked inte her stepsou’s face with loving 
eyes, 

Me And now, Evelyn,” said she, “tell me all 
about it, Heaven has been good to you in saving 
you from a terrible crime.” 

‘Mother, why did you stop me?” he said, 
recklessly. “I am a ruined man! I shall be 
dishonoured in the sight of the world{ Death 
would. be preferable, ».thoueand times, to dis- 


grace.” 
“Evelyn,” said the oid lady, tenderly, “ do 
you remember wher you to get 


into boyish scrapes at school? Do you renember 
how you used. to confide your troubles to 


me? Let us forget ali the years that 
have passed. Let us be child and mother once 
again.” 


So he told her all—of the reckless expendi- 
ture ou Marguerite’s part--his own, also, he 
confessed—which had woven itself Jike a fatal 
web about his feet—of the unpaid bills, the 
clamouring tradesfolk, the threats of public 
exposure, which had driven him at last to the 
forgery of his employer's signature, in order to 
free himself from one or two of the most pressing 
of these demands, 

“ And if my investment in the foreign railway 
bonde had proved a success,” he said, eagerly, 
“I could bave taken up every one of the notes 
before they came due. But there was a chan 
in the market, and now-——now the bills will be 
presented next week and my villainy will be 
patent to all the world! Ob, mother, mother } 
why did you not let me fling myself into the 
Black Pool #” 

" Evelyn,” eaid his stepmother, * what is the 
amount of thesee—these forged bills 1” 

“Two thousand pounds!” he answered, staring 
gloomily into the fire, 

“ Exactly the amount in the Three per Cente. 
your father left me,” said Mrs. Arnold, “ They 
would have been yours at my death. They are 
yours now, Evelyn!” 

* Mother, you don’t mean———” 

‘‘Take them,” said Mrs, Arnold, tenderly 
preasing her lips ‘to his forehead. “ Go to town 
the firs) thing to-morrow — and wipe this 
stain from your life as you would wipe o few 
blurred figures from a» slate. And then begia 
the battle of life anew.” ‘ 

And up in the little room which he bad 
occupied as a child Evelyn Arnold slept the 
first peaceful slumbere which had descended 
upon his weary eyelids for many and many 4 
night 

the midnight train from town came Mar- 
guerite to The Chestnuts, with a pale, terrified 
face and haggard eyes, 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she sobbed ; “ where 
is he~-my husband! He has left me, and the 
letter on the dressing-table declared that he 
would never return alive! Qh, mother, it is my 
fault! {[haveruined him! Help me, comfort 
me ; tell me what I shall do!” 

Mre, Arnold. took her daughter-in law's band, 
and led her softly to the little room where her 
husband lay sweetly sleeping. 

Marguerite drew a long, sobbiog sigh of relief, 
and clasped her hands together as if in mute 
prayer at the sight. 

“Hush!” said the old lady; “do not wake 
him. He is worn out, both in mind and body. 
Only be thankful that Heaven has given him 
back to you, almost from the grave.” 

And as the two women san together by the 
blazing logs in the crimson parlour Mrs. Arnoid 
told Marguerite the whole story of the meeting 
at the Biack Pool, 
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“Mother,” said Marguerite, with a quivering 
lip, “it is my doing. You warned me of this 
long ago. Ob, why did I give no heed to your 
wor is? I deserve it all,” 

“ You will do better for the future, my dear,” 
ssid the old lady, kindly. “Only be brave and 
wteadfast.” 

So the young people went back to town and 
commenced the world anew, withdrawing from 
the melstrém of “society,” and living within 
themselves, 

Mrs, Arnold, senior, came with them, and 
Madge, as everyone calls her now, is learning the 
art of housekeeping under her direction, 

‘Mamma is an angel 1" says the young wife, 
enthuelastically. ‘And if I could only be just 
like her I should have no higher ambition.” 








Don't Sam Resronsipiity.—There is 6 
certain easy, good-natured indolence, that takes 
things as they come and submits to almost any 
inconvenience rather than make a fuss which is 
much praised and fostered. It bas its good 
puinta, To fret and fume over little troubles, to 
worry one’s self, and every ove around, to no 
purpose, aboub what cannot be helped, ie silly in 
the extreme, But, when wrong things can and 
ovght to be helped, when the selfishness and 
carelessness of a few persons seriously interferes 
with the comfort of many, or when in apy way 
ibe beat interests of the community demanded 
au alteration, then patient silence and good- 
vatured passivity are at a discount. Not 
iretting and fuming, but by wisely taking suc 
stepa as the circumstances cal! for may the real 
principle of freedom be upheld. To “mind one’s 
own business, and let other people’s alone” is 
excellent doctrine, only we must be very sure that 
we include in the former clause all that really 
belongs to it, and not make it a pretext for 
thirking any responsibility that fails to our share. 

Famity Tres.—The majority of young girls 
marry a man with a vague idea that they are 
guing to endure no interference from his family, 
From the first they are on the aggressive. They 
positively hate the idea of a mother-in-law, and 
make up their minds beforehand that they won't 
stand avy bossing, before they have tried to find 
cut whetber that mother-in-law is a nice person 
or not, Did it ever occur to such that your own 
mother, whom you dearly love, and whom you 
think so kind and good, is really a disagreeable 
mother-in-law to your brother’s wife? You get 
indignant at the proposition, but whenever you 
think of his mother as @ persun to be disliked, 
just think of your own swee: silver-haired mother’ 
at home and wonder to yourself how anyone 
could hate her. Married life has its duties aa 
well as ite privileges, and one of the chief duties 
is to be able to get slong pleasantly with your 
husband’s family, so that instead of really losing 
their son they are in reality gaining a daughter, 
Peihaps it is not always easy to do, as no doubt 
iu some cases the new relatives do not look with 
favour upon you, and do everything in their 
power to make life unbearable. Even in that, 
cas? do what you can to conciliate them, and if 
you fail you have done what you could. Such 
cases are extremely rare, however, and you often 
hear Mrs, So-and-So speaking with pride of the 
beauty, ability, or some other good quality of 
her daughter-in-law, Of course the husband 
ought to return the compliment ; and if he sees 
you taking the initiative he will follow moet 
cheerfully in the ways your feet are treading, It 
is such a delightfal thing for all the families on 
both sides to be on pleasant terms, and so much 
better for the young couple. There have been 
some wives, who, by coldness or in some other 
manner, have completely estranged their husband 
‘rom their families ; and although their better 
halves have made no visible protest, etill, if one 
could search their innermost thoughts, they 
would wish that ib were different. So, young 
wives, do not try to separate your husband from 
his mother, but join in with him in showing her 
reepéct and affection, and you will find that it 
will come back to you a hundredfold from his 
folks and from him ; and you will live a happier 
and more peaceful life in consequence. 





FACETIZ. 


“J Hors you have bad 4 pleasant time,” said 
he, after the ball, “Oh, delightful! I’m com- 
plotely exhausted,” said she, 


Mike: ‘* Why do thim false eyes be made of 
glass, now!” Pat: “Shure, an’t how else could 
they say throo ’em, ye thickhead.”’ 

He (eagerly): ‘What would you say if I 
kissed you!” She (demurely): “ Why, t don’t 
know. I always think that the best speech is 
extempore,” 

Mrs. Sweet: “Do you find it economical to 
do your own cooking?” Mrs. Burnem: “Oh, 
yes; my husband doesn’t eat half as much as 
when we had a cook.” 

Teacher: “ What are you laughing at} Not 
at me?” Pupil: “Ob, no, sir.” Teacher: 
. ae what else is there in the room to laugh 
at?’ 

Mrs. B.: “Have you any near relatives, 
Norah!” Norah: “Only an aunt, mum ; an’ 
she isn’t what you might call near, for it’s in the 
north of Ireland she lives, mum.” 

“Mr. Harpur must have used a great deal of 
flattery to win the heiress,” “No; he simply 
told her the truth.” “Indeed!” “Yes; he 
said that he couldn’s live without her.”’ 

“Browne is a most considerate fellow.” 
‘* Why do you think so?” “He can play the 
fiddle.”- “Can hei I never heard him.” 
" That's just it ; nobody else ever did |” 

Mrs, Me.towpy (singing): ‘Sleep, bavy, 
sle-ep |” Mr. Mellowdy : “Laura, I wish you'd 
cloee that piano and stop singing. You've been 
keeping this child awake for over an hour.” 

“Ween does a man become a seamstress }” 
“When he hems and haws.” ‘No.’ ‘“ When 
he threads his way.” ‘No.’ “Give id up.” 
“ Never, if he can help it.” 

“ An’ that’s the pillar of Hercules!” she said, 
adjusting her silver spectacles. ‘Gracious, 
what's the rest of the bedclothes like, I won- 
der ?”’ 

“No, sir, my daughter can never be yours,” 
“T don’t want her to be my daughter!” broke 
in the young ardent; “I want her to be my 
wile.” 

LittLe George was questioned the other day 
about his big sister's beau. ‘“ How old is he!” 
“IT don’t know.” ‘Well, is he young?” “I 
think so, for he hasn’t any hair on his head,” 

Miss Bacon Hut: “Dear me! Strange, 
but I cannot remember, Where is Dresden }” 
Young Lakeside: “Oh, that’s easy. In China. 
Saw the address in « shop-window to-day.” 

A Lirrts girl hearing her mother observe to 
another lady*that she was going into half- 
mourning inquired whether any of her relations 
were half dead, 

A cErTaIn clever authoress was once asked by 
& writer of the opposite sex who is not remark- 
able jor civility: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to be a 
man!” To thie the lady readily replied : 
“ Wouldn’t you ?” 

"How much do you want for that chicken?” 
‘Four shillings for the two.” ‘But I only 
want one.” “I can’t help that; them two 
fowls have been together this last fifteen years, 
and I ain’t s-going to separate them now.” 

“What's the matter with you? What are 
you aspluttering about?” asked Syunnex. 
* Doogles called me a fool,” answered Chump- 
leigh, “Ob, I wouldo’t mind that; he never 
did have any tact.” 

Gosimy: “I think I'll takes wife, dovcher- 
know, Mise Flypp.” Miss Fliypp: “ If you want 
to get married, that will be your proper plan. I 
don’t suppose that any woman would ever take 
you.” 

Mr. Micawssr: “I admire the helpful spirit 
the Wilberforce boys display. They are always 
doing what they can for each other.’ Mr. 
Quilp: “What have they done lately?” Mr, 
Micawber : “John has become a dentist, while 
James has established » sweetetuff factory.” 





‘‘Waart station do you call this!” asked a 
man as he crawled out of the ruins of a carriage 
after a recent railway accident. ‘* Devastation, 
sir,” replied his fellow-passengers, in chorus. 

Nerugw (trying to make a good impression) = 
“Uncle, this port is excellent.” Uncle: “ Well, 
I should think so ; it’s fifty years old.” Nephew : 
"By Jove, you don’t say so! What a superb 
wine it must have been once,” 

“J wear Mr. Griffin has the pneumonia,” said 
Mrs. Budd, who was calling on Mra, Potts. 
“Well, I don’t believe it,” retorted Mra. Potts. 
" He’s too mean. Lf he bas any monia at all it’s 
an old or second-hand one.” 

Lirrtz Arthur has been to church, “ How 
did you like the sermon?” oeked his sister, 
“Pretty well,” responded the youthful critic. 
“The beginning was very good and so was ihe 
end, but it had too much middie.” 

Berwemn Borzwians—“ Will it give you 
pleasure to breakfast with me?” “ Certainly.” 
‘Well, pub an extra plate on your table, 
and jin a quarter-of-an-hour I will be at your 
room! ” 

"Your father is worth at least half » million, 
is he not?” said he to his jealous sweetheart. 
“That is true,” she murmured. ‘'And yet 
you doubt my love,” he replied, in an injured 
tone, 

‘T REMEMBER you very well,” said the hotel 
keeper, “but your wife haa grown very thin.” 
“Yes.” “She was taller.” ‘'Yee.” “And 
lighter complexioned, was she noti” “ Yes. 
Besides, you know, it is not the same wife.” 

Crarrre: “I'm really deuced anxious to know 
what the new woman is going’to do this leap 
year?” Miss Catting: ‘Don’t worry. They 
won’t be likely to trouble any one but the 
men.” 

“Tue trouble with this tooth,” said the 
dentist, probing it with a long, alender inatrn- 
ment, “is that the nerve is dying.” ‘‘ Jt seems 
to me, doctor,” groaned the victim, “you ought 
to treat the dying with a little more respect.” 

A GENTLEMAN one day took his little lad out 
for a walk, but the boy, from some cause or 
other, got lost, and, meeting a policeman, tear- 
fully asked,—-" Please, sir, have you seep a ma! 
with a little boy} ’Cause if you have, I’se that 
little boy !” 

Morugr (sternly): “Why did you tell that 
lie to the teacher?” Johnny: “Po save some 
boy from punishment.” Mother (mollified) : 
“T knew there must be some extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Who was it you wiehed to save 
from punishment #”? Johnny : “ Myself, mother.” 

ScroruLcous Varet (on finding a five-franc 
piece in the pocket of his master’s new waist- 
coat); “It’s a thousand pities for the waistcoat, 
bat there's nothing else for it. I must make a 
hole large enough for the money to alip 
through |” 

“ AnvHOW,” eaid a young lady, who had just 
returned from a woods picnic,“ Eve may have 
been frightened at a snake in the Garden of Eden, 
but she never had a nasty, hairy caterpillar craw) 
down the neck of her dress.” And we don’t 
suppose she ever had 

Mary (triumphantly): ‘‘I heard last night 
that Jack was head over heels in love with me.” 
Amy (jealously): “ You cannot believe ali you 
hear,” Mary: “No; butI should not wonder 
if there was something in it.” Amy: “Why? 
Who told you?” Mary: ‘‘ He did.” 

Captain of the Muddlesten volunteer fire bri- 
gade (to old Buggins, who has arrived tate, just 
as the fire is gob under): ‘' Why the dickens 
can’t you get here in time, eh?” Buggins - 
“ Well, it’s not my fault, J live a long distanve 
from the fire.” Captain: “That's no excuse, 
You must move nearer, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Acassiz found, one morning, in one of 
her slippers a cold, little, slimy snake, one of 
six sent the day before to her scientific spouse, 
and carefully set aside by him for safety under 
the bed. She screamed, “ There is a snake in my 
slipper!” The sayant leaped from his couch, 
crying, “A soake! Good Heaven! where are 
the other five ?” 
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Se snares : a 
i le bite ?’’ exclaimed one of Middle- aI . STT 

ten’s sveetest girls, with a look of alarm, whea SOCIETY, stati O8. 

she saw oue of the dancing bears ig the street the ante 





cr day. “No,” said her escort, “he cannot 


bite—he iz rauzzled; but he can hug.” “Oh,” 
he said, Ww 2 distracting smile, "1 con't 
nind that 


used to say you thought heaven. sent 
me to you,” she said, tearfally, after a little 


ly jar, “I see no reasop to change my mind 
vbout that now,” be returned, “ Really ?” she 
exclaimed, delightedly,. *‘ Certainly,” he veplied. 
Then he spoiled it all by edding, “ Ags a puniah- 
ment 
Teacaza; ‘Johnny, can you define for us the 
iffereace between ‘caution’ and ‘ cowardice’ ?”’ 
Johony; “ Yes, miss; when you're afraid to go 
ovt in @ bost, aa’ stay at home for fear it'll sink, 
nd the boat comes in all right, it’s cowardice,” 
‘aacher: “ Well?” Johnny: “And if you're 
afraid, and satay at home, and th, boat does sink, 
hen it’s caution.’ 
Coumrry Marp-gervant: “ Gae-me @ third- 
s retu icket,’ Booking-clerk: “ Where 
ca, please Country maid-gervant: ‘ Never 
you mind that; gae me my ticket.” Booklng- 
lerk > ‘But you must easy where you're going,” 
Country maid-servant: “I: want nane o’ yer 


impudence ; you've nae business whar I’m gaun.” 


wking-clerk gives in, and quietly hocks her to 
e nearest terminus. 
urns: “ You remember that little book I 


te called ‘How to Become Beautiful’! I 


thought is would go well, but only two copies 






wave been sold in eight months.” Simmons: 
’ That's becouse you don’t uoderatand busitess. 
Call them in from the bookse!lers’, and change 

* title to ‘Bow to Bseome Mora Beautiful,’ 
sod the women will make a regular bargain- 
counter rush for them.” 

A axnrursan called bis errand-boy one day, 
nd said: “I want you to take this parcel tc 


You will have to hurry up 48 you have 
only half an hour to catch the train. 


You ‘won't 


be back till so here is sixpence for your 
jinner and sixpence for the train fare,” About 
aa hour after the master was sutprised’ to see 
the boy retern. “Why, what's the matter?” 


he asked, ‘‘ Please, sir, i forgot which sixpence 
vas for my dinner aod which one for the fare.” 
“ How do you manage to wake up so early every 
morning?” inquired Bogge of hie friend Biggs, 
who goes to work at six, “ Alarm clock,” re- 
plied Biggs, “Ihave one too; but I never hear 
it goof.” “I never hear mine either,” declared 


Biggs. “Then how in the world do you wake 
up?” “MMy-wife wakes me up every morning, 


saying: ‘ For goodness’ cake; get up and stop the 
xiaraon that clock !' It will srouse the neigh- 
hourhood,’ By the time I am awake it has 
stopped.” 

A LADY resident in’ the west end of Glasgow, 
‘having one night discovered one of her maids in 
the act of receiviug a parting kiss from her “ lad” 
in front of the house, took the first opportunity of 
admouishing she delinguent on whau she termed 
the “impropriety”. of kissing ao openly. “1 
should,’ she remarked, “never have expected 
such a thing, Mary.” “’Deed, mem,” responded 
Mary, “to tell the, truth, 1 never expected it 
masei’, for he’s heen coortin’ me for twa years, 
and never kiseed ms afore, an’ he wadaa hae deen 
it the nickd, only phat Le'd had ai‘ wee deap.””’ 

‘fue proprietors of the Scofsmay had once to 
pay damages becauee ‘their editor, ia a leading 
article, ealled some local celebrity a “ serpent” 
Aa the calling of, bid’, aamee is illegal in Scot- 
land, Russel had practically mo defence, Yet he 
made @ fight, and on being worsted, he went 
straight back to his offi¢e to attack the triursphant 
‘serpent’ anew, - On; hiv artival; bya siogular 
accident, be found on hia table... pamphletwhich 
the “serpent” had jug} issusd,, This, pamphlet, 
then, he procdeded to maks theaubject of a lead- 


ing article ; and ig it Le presently noticnd certain, 


statistics which somehow were al! wrang in their 
additions, So he quoted the statistics, pointed 
out their blunders, and then, wrote;  Thua,. if 
Me, ---~ isnot a serpent, he yet seems to be @ par- 
cularly bad adder,’ 











Princess Cristian and Priacess Victoria of 
Schleswig- Holstein have accompanied the Queen 
to. Cinaiez, and will afterwards go with Her 
Majesty to Coburg to the Rogal wedding. 

Tug Queen has for many years possessed 4 
private telegraph wire from the Castle to the pout- 
office at Windsor, the wire being in charge of Hex 
Majesty’s telegraph clerk, who accompanies the 
Court everywhere, There are private wires 
from both Balaoral and Osborne; and at Cimiez 
here is 9 telegraph office fitted up in the hotel, 
with a wire to the Nice post-office. 

Tre Duke and Duchess of York are to arrive 


| at Knowsley for their stay with Lord and Lady 


Derby on Monday, the 23rd inst, and their visit 
to Lancaster is to take place the nextday. It 
is expected that the Duke and Duchesa of 
York will be present at Liverpool Races on the 
Grand National Day, Friday, the 27th, There 
is to be a large house party at Knowsley for 
the races. 

Tae Prince of Wales has excused himself from 
going to Moscow in May for the Imperial 
Coronation, and the Queen ts to be represented 
by the Duke of Connaught, who is to be con- 
veyod from Sheerness to Wiborg in ‘the Osborne, 
It is probable that the Priticess of Wiles and her 
daughters will then go to Russia for thrce weeks, 
as they have been earticstly asked’ to do so by 
the Dowager Hupress, and the Euiperor and 
Empress: 

Tae King and Queen of Denmark will not 
attend the coronation of the Czar ab Whitsun- 
tide, but will be. represented by the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess, who will probably be 
accompanied to Moscow by their sons, Prince 
Christian and Prince Charles. . There is to be a 
great gathering of the Royal Family at Oopen 
hagen at Faster, including ths Dowager Emp 
of Russia, the Princess of Wales, and the Frin- 
cesses Victoria and Maud, and the Duchess of 
Cumberland, It is probs blé that the marriage of 
Princess Louise, eldest daughter of the Crown 
Prince, and Prince Frederick of Schaumburg- 
Lippe Will take place on Wednesday, April 15th. 
The King of Denmark intends to go to Wics- 
baden early in May for his usual course of the 
waters, after which he will’ pay a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Cum serland a4 Gmunden, 

Tre Duke of Fife’s new house on Deeside, 
which is to replace New Mar Lodge, will’ be 
built of pink granite, and the roofis to be covered 





with red tiles. It will coat £20,000, and wii! be |- 


8 low building, with gables and turrets, and the 
effect, will be very picturesgue, | There is to bée a 
large.centre block, with two side wings, which 
will project forward in; the form of a crescent. 
The main froat will be @ hundred and .sighteex 
feet in length, and the wings will have a hundred 
and fifty-six feet of frontage besides. The house 
is to ‘be surrounded by a verandah of rustic 
woodwork eight feet in width. The kitchen and 
offices are to be entirely separated from the main 
building, and extensive new stables are to be 
erected. Theré will be several large sitting- 
rooms on the ground-floor, with’ suites of .apart- 
menta for the Duke and Duchess of Fife and 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
upper floor, The whole house is to be lighted by 
electricity, é ; 

Iv is very certain that ‘the’Tsaritea will not 
neglect the ocozsion of the Coronation to” prove 
her deep and lastiug affection for the home of her 
girihood. Her Imperial Majesty has constantly 


shown how dear Darmstadt is to her, and that’ 


none of her old friends ‘and pensioners have been 
forgottien-\since ther «marriage, “Quite ‘recently’ 


she despatched a donation of five huridted roubles‘ 


to the Princess Alice Hospital, accoiipanied bya 


further, gifh of:@ mumber. of haudsomely ems 4 
broidered bedepresds, the quaint designs awe 


of which, added.te their beauty, are sure to 


ceaseless delight to the invalids they will cover. ; 


In addition, none of the, inetitutiens formerly 
patronised by the Tsaritza have been allowed to 


buffer by her absence, and, the Grand Dyke has; 


aroply fulfilled the promise made to his 
sister that, he sm 
possible with her particular protéaés. 








BS. . 
Pisce in the oven, and All the pan. near! 


‘beloved , 
_ take ber place as far sa 





Tasar are over 2,000 first-class ‘race-horses 
in this country. 

Fesaxvary is the month ia which the greatest 
number of births. occur; June the month in 
which occur the fewest. 

A MATHEMATICIAN has. discovered that a biey- 
clist can travel fifteen miles over a good road on 
his wheel with less exertion than” he .can walk 
three miles, 

Berone the Eaglieh occupation of India it was 
estimated that’ the Ganges carried to the sea 
every year 1,000,000 dead bodies, It was then 
considered by the Hindoos that the happies: 
death was one found in its waves ; and all pious 
Hindoos who could do so wers.cartied to its banks 
and placed inits waters to die, 

Taer® are under the ocean, spreading to 
almost every civilised part of the world, no fewer 
than 1.167 submarine telegraph cables, having o 
total length of 142,790 nautical miles, and repro 
seating a capital of nearly £40,000,000. To keep 
these cables in repair requires the exclusive ser. 
vice of thirty-eeven specially constructed and 
equipped telegraph steamers. Nearly all these 
cable: have been manufactured at factoried on the 
banks of the Thames, 


ES 


_ GEMS. 


Tie great secret of success in fife is for a man 
to be ready when his opportunity comes. 

Josr Jawa are no restraint upon the freedom of 
the good, for a good man desires nothing which a 
just saw will interfere with, 

We can never replace 4 friend, When a man 
is fortunate enough to bave several, he finds that 
they are all different; no one kas a double ix 
friendship, ; 

Leary from the earliest days ‘to iture your 
principles against the perily of ridicule ; you can 
no more exercise your reason if you live iv the 
constant dréad of Isughter than you can enjey 
your life if vou are in constant dréad of death. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cusau Socarn GoraReereaD.--One cup eour 
cream, beated, one cup sugar, one beaten ogg, 
salt, oue tablespoonfal ginger, one teaspoonful 
soda, two cups sifted flour; beat all well to- 
gether, bake-in loaf. 

A Dectcrovs Puppixe.—One half pint of claret, 
halla pint of raspberry syrup, three quarters of 
a pint of sherry, halfa pound of white sugar, one 
ounce of isin soaked in the sherry, one lemon 
juice and riod. Pat on the fire and allow to come 
to the boil’; strain into a mould. Serve witha 
rich custard, flavoured with vanilla. 


Cur Costarps—Three pints of milk, eigh’ 


eggs, the whites of two taken. ont ; boil. the milk 
with a atick of cinmanion atid let it’ cool, then add 


six tablespoonfuls of anger, arid stir in the beaten 
Fill the cups and plage them in deep pan. 
two- 
thirds of the depth, of the supe with boiling 
water from the teskattle, Bake in a quick over, 
Try, them with the handle of a silyer apoou. 
Osanox Cayps.— Remove the pedlin thin chips, 
aud for every pound of, the peel weigh out s 
pound of sugar, Squeeze all through a fine 
sieve ; put the sugar with the juice and let it 


tand over, night, soaking the peel in, water for 
cep ety: h of time. Tae next, day boll the 


d with th a oye yer 
d pub.it with the sugar and juice, 
i ihe sunt candies. Lilt, she chips fapmn. the 
pone by one, and lay on greased papers to 
Gry, which procees sometimes takes several 
weeks, cS 


peel ii the same water until very 
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SUR TEE a a 


MISOHLLANEOUS, 


cere 


By ordes of {he German Ggulki ct 3 banking 
oficiales, expetiments: have’ been madéwith & safe 


| 


SSS 


composed,..of eteel.wires, and cement, Ib shad... 
been debatedwhiether practical fire-proof' vaults | 


ould be constructed, of this material, and the 
vests were “intale' to’ nettle ‘thie point ‘with the 
following resulh: A.aafe was placed upon a pyre 
of vags and drenched with kerosené, which, after 
being set on fire, kept the safe. for balf-mn-hour 
exposed toa heat of eighteen hundred: degrees 
Vabrenheft--that “fs, @ heat id Which iton* will 
melt. Two hours after, the safe was opened and 
he contents, silky paper, draft blanke; and a 
maximute" thermometer were’ found’ to © be 
swlutely uninjured, andthe tiaximum thermo- 
meter dowel that: within the safe the tempera- 
ture at no time during the test roge above eighty- 
five de grees, 


Las aDor “is nob soni Jered & desirable place 
in which. to, live, yet, the people who live there 
seer tovenjoy ii... Oneof the advantages is that 
they do not have to pay.rent, Most of the people 

own @ summer house and a winter house. The 
immer hewse is. on the coast, The people live 
in these houtes from Jane to October. The’good 
Sehie ng season ig during these months, and. this. is 
i principal industry of the "They catch, 
ary, and sell the fish to traders, and thus pur- 
hase their winter aupplies. “The winter houses 
eon the shore of an island, lake or river, and 
built in the shelter of trees. In the winter the 
men bunt for rabbita, 8. aod: other small 
gane, and trap the fur-bearing animals. Wood- 
ubting is also an industry, but does not brin 
money. The wood is for their own use. . Pard 
the time the weather is so severe that there is no 
possibility for work.or fun out of doors... Winter 
ia the time of visiting. The dogs are harnessed, 
aud the whole family cross the lake.or river-for-a 
it. Dancing ig eye eveving amusemen?, The 


Pes - of Labrador are o Kindly, | home. lorie «| 


People, - 
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respiration by 
air.in snd out of the lungs, Ib was a slow 
‘method to revive a man suffering from the deadly 


by Special Réyal “Warrant, 
the appointment of 


- SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


seje [GHT. SOAP is. so cheap, ‘everybody car’ afford: to “use: it, 
ir Ear as' the “best. is the cheapest ” 
Washes “clothes washes everything .with less labour, ° 


Used allcover the Civilized World. 


SGOGHESE EEE REREENE FEE HELE 


SaaS 





To be able to make ‘walls ‘that will entirely. 
resist moisture is of great importance in localities 
where ‘the earth is dam), and sodden. Experi- 


‘ments have heen made with-brick and sandstone, 


saturated with oils of varions kinds. It is proven 
that raw and boiled linsced oil are’ the best 
substances’ with’ which to’ ‘treat euch wall 
materials, [i bricks are heated as hot.as they 
can be handled “with bare hands, then “dropped 
into oll and allowed to remain there uatil cold, 
then placed where they will drain and laid in a 
wall with good Portland cement mortar, they are 
practically impervious to water. Of course, 4 
great deai of expense attends this work, but there 
are places where nothing else seems ‘0 answer as 
well. For of cellars and walls, where such 
extreme nicety of handling ie not required, a 
thick.coating of Portland cement. mortar laid on 
very smoothly and washed over with several very 
thin coate of almoat ail Portland, will secure the 
utmost dryness and cleanliness. The qualities 
of Portland cement are not fully appreciated by 
the average householder, 
Pours oxygen in tanks now forme a regular 
a og: of the equipment of some modern hospitals, 
is only of recent years thab the wonderful 
value of the health-giving gas in emergency 
cases has been thoroughly comonstrated, Oxygen, 
in copper or 
five hundred or one thousand gallons, is now 
furnished by all medical-cupply dealers, and it is 
e common thing for a hospital surgeon to go to 
the telephone, ring up a dealer, and order a tank- 
ful of the resuscitating gas. 
cases of coal gas. asphyxiation is invaluable, 
Thousands of lives are saved annually by the 
prompt use of this remedy, In former years the 


| weual treatment a asphyxiation was that given 


drowned patient—inducing 
Ble: the arms and forcing 


to revive a near’ 


effects of gas, and chan:es were usually about one 
inten for . Now, where the oxygen- 


chingtng method is used with reazonab!¢ prompt 


, ness, death rarely results, 


galvanized iron reservoirs, holding | 


Its prompt use in’ | 


nobody can afford not to’ 
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1 -@on abitios Two “Quecn Mary "> Hearts, 
a 


SILVER, fs. 6d. 


rNew Watch and Jewellery Catala, 


HEREEEEEEEE EEE ESS CEEEEEES 


Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty. the Queen hasigracicusly conferted. © ’ 
upon the,manufacturers of : 


¥ Sunlight 





Soap 


* 





“Pam's fantastic fashion has now “develipéa 
itself in the direction of lamp shades. ‘They are 
made like bali dresses, of lace and ribbons, with 
trails of flowers, 


Housr.opestyvTs are generally wappowa to 


be unwholesome, yet in ema Bea they are roasted 
“for coffed, fermented for liquor, and for tiurse 
Medicine, ; 








ENGAGEMENT JEWELLERY 
Is known as far as Jamaica, Pndia, and Avstralix'ss 
J. N. MASTERS’ SPECIALITY. 
The “QUEEN MARY” HEART BROOCH, 





3) Design MIZPAH” BROOL ft 
Trae. Bever’ 
, Fo npat-me-not, and the ever y ooulat ss Migpah’”’ 
, and Toxty: Hall-marked Silver, 54. 5 Gold, 90s, 
Pe co. CANKOT BECOME COMMON, 
Regis stened by, and can only be procured of, the desiguer 
‘of the Queen's Jubilee Brooch, 


And the New (Wo 










J. N. MASTERS, RVE, SUSSEX, 
De Of h O28 Be 
ds sic 
rs E ix 
re . 
8 & as 
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The No. 2 Design, True Lov prcky ob Broo oh, 
DB ustrstiona, 





Post Free. Mention th 5 sy dg 
A NEW AID TO SEEING! 
Send 5/6 to 


THE NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL GO. 
(Chief Office), 128, STRAND, LONDON, 
For a Pair OF SPECTACLES OF FOLDERG. 
The moat perfect Aid to Sight yot invented. 

Write for Testizonials and Home Test. Poat-Frea, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rirna.—-Oonsult your druggist 

FP. B.—Get a book on the subject. 

B. 0.—Addreases aro never given. 

Axwerre.—I¢ will probably reach him, all the same. 

D. M.—Veneruela occupies ihe uorth-east portion of 
Bouth Anserica. ° 

Qumu:ar.—Tho case is too long and intricate to be 
dealt with here. 

Intereerep.—Robort Louis Steveuson died in 
December, 1894. 

Acar —You had better send therm to the dyer's if you 
want it properly donc. 

P. T.—Place the affair and all documents connected 
with it before counsel. 

Hovsrwnrs.—FPowdered brickdust and sweet ofl, then 
<rvy with plain brickdust. 

Noran.—Waeh with camphor and borax hair wash 
obtainable from a chemist. 

In Waxr or Anvics.—The remedy might injure the 
oolour; show it to ® professional cleaner. 

J. 8.—It ali depends upon what sort of paper it ia; it 
must be cleaned before anything is ‘done. x64 

A. O.-—There is little to be sald in favour of the 
cigarette, and much te be said egainst it. 

Errry.—Soda is an excellent material for cleaning tin- 
ware. Apply damp with a cloth then rub dry. 

Ow Reaper.—Send samples of your work appro- 
priate to their pages to the art editors of the magazines. 

Lerry,--A tableepoonful of tomato ketchup cor any 
kind of prepared sauce is excellent for flavouring etews. 

LupieWaNT.—-You had better comply with the order of 
the Court, or the consequences may bo highly disagree- 
able. 

&. 0.—The first step fs to get an M.-P. to nominate 
yo to Home Secretary, who pute you oa list of candi- 
dates 

Kt. N.—For the golden wedding the tnvitations should 
be —_ in golu, and the presents be of the same 
mota 


A Questiongs.-~A man and wife should have time to 





becom 2 i with the dispositions of each other 
before nuarrlage 
0. J.—Have the tops shaved off with a sharp razor 


and &rach them daily with acetic acid; they will break 
up and disappesr. 


iL. S.~-The “rectpe " for manufacturing aerated water 
is s machine with which maoufacturers furnish full 
worlcdng instructions 

Oovsrawt Reaver,--A Heutenant in a British line 
regiment gete 6s. 6d. daily, and a second lientanant 
Sa. 3cL, that ls leweat. 

Sweer Sevenrzen.—The attentions of a ball-room, 
unless followed up, are to be takea s« nothing more than 
ordinary politenesses of society. 

Amairion,—The best and only manner that we know 
of for getting a dramatic.plece produced on the boards 
is by sending it to some manager. 

Apa.—To beat the whites of eggs quickly put in a 
pinch of salt. The cooler the eggs the quicker they will 
froth. Salt cools and freshens them. 


Marx.—The eating of blood is forbidden in the Old 
Tevtamont. Therefore the Jews eat only the meat of 
enimale killed by being bled to death. 


Prmi.—Sunken eyes come from a variety of causes. 
Too much mental work or too little sleep may produce 
this effect. Smoking cigarettes is often the cause. 

Noorr.—In event of war the Volunteers may be 
mobilised for the defence of the country only; they 
cannot be sent out te other countries, nor even to the 

hontes. 


Manis.—The probadllity is your bird is suffering from 
what is called slopecta or “rench moult, due probably to 
debility, and if so a more generous clet is all that fa 
required, 


One Weo Ways to Kvow.— Knighthood is conferred 
by the Queen by etraple verbal dociaration, attended by 
a slight form, bu’ requiring no patent or other written 
instrument. 


T. G.—-The sears may modify in time, but it bs 
‘impossibic to remove them except the skin wero tuken 
away and skin from another part of your porson laid 
over the place. 

Connetia.—The poettior of trained nurse, while it has 
hardehtps, fe an honourable one, and is weil paid, and 
for those who are capable there is almost « ways steady 
and congenial work 

Lover or tar “ Lownon Reapren."-~-Torpedoes have 
hal several inventors, the one in use in the British 
navy being the Whitehead; tofped> boats are of 
different ciaseos, from elzty feet long up to about the 

f our river steamers. 


_L. M.-—Quite impossible to assign a vaiue to the 
ihings you possess; all depends wpon the whim of 
surioaity hunters; perhaps, if you aivertise them, you 





| 


Taparg,—In simple cases mild soap and water, 
very soft rubbers. and when clean and dry lghty rub 
yp with olive oll; but this recipe might not answer in 

cases. 


V. B.—Give them pleaty of fresh water every day. 
Never allow them to go . Have the pans con- 
taining the water easy of access, and keep them in the 
sare places all the tirae. 


A. R.—If you write to Agent-General for Victoria, 
Victoria street, London, 8.W., sending stamped envel 
for answer, he will tell you the fee to send and 
official it ehould be sent to in Melbourne. 


Genatp.—A diver can work from four to 
seven hours below the bottom of vessel, and can 
clean frem fifteen. aquare yards yer hour, 
according to the condition of the bo . 


Trocaten.—We really cannot think of suggesting a 
remedy in a case which bas puzzled all doctors, but you 
are que aafe tn — the limb with water containing 
oP nga pci a, that at least will allay the 


Mancus.—The Grecks and Romans had no weeks 
until they borrowed the division of time from the Bast. 
The Greeks divided the month into three equal periods : 
the Romans into three very unequal —the Ides, 
and Nones. 


©. G.—We are sure from the tone of your letter that 
whatever you have reali has been of an elevating 
character, and this #80, we do not see why you 
should not continue te w away your hours in 
the way you like best. 


Hervry.—Let your alone, bee: 4 even water 
away from them just now, in all probability they will 
die down under the frost, but in spring they will — 
again, and then they should have special attention, 
getting water freely at Intervals. iy 


PLENTY OF TIMB. 


" Prewry or tm!" oh! careless sentence 
That leads so often to ! 
What if the bell said to the chime 
There is plenty of time, plenty of time? 
Alas, for musical rb: . 
Alas, for the rhyme ! 


“ Pienty of time” for needful labour ; 
A great mistake, ee | lot neighbour. 
What if the star said to the light, 
There is plenty of time, why shine ao bright? 
Alas, for the march of the planets ! 
Alas, for the night! 


* Plenty of time” to do our sowing, 
Why plant so soon for tae summer growing! 
What if the cloud said to the grain, 
There is ney be time ; I'L shed no rain ’ 
Alas, for bountiful harvests ! 
Alas for our gain ! 


“ Plenty of time!" oh | to what sorrow 
Leads this putting off Gill to-morrow. 
What if the heavens said to the earth, 
There is plenty of time! cease life, cease birth? 
Alas, for the terrible chaos ! 
Alas, for the death | 
M. A. K. 


Usquirer.—The course of atudy is most comprehensive, 
embracing nearly all of the branches taught in the 
colleges, exoept those bearing strictly on professional 
subjects. a moderate number of applicants aro 
able to pass examination. 


A. K.—Take note of the things you most enjoy and 
are the most deeply interested in, and soon you — 
discover how your tastes run. are find yourself wi 

a real enthusiasm for any part branch take it up 
and roake yourself an expert in it. ‘ 


ARWOLD.—Various dealers issue what thty call cata- 
loguea, but they rarely contain any satisfactory informa- 
tion about the prices of coins. They give a few lists of 
articles for sele, all rather vague and indefinite, and 
some descriptions of stamps, books and the like. 


Stexepiess Oxe.—It may be, in your case, that you 
allow yourself to drink too much tea, which ia often the 
cause of sleeplessness. [f so, limit yourself to one cup, 
made weak by milk, Coffee is alao noted for keeping 
most a awake. In the morning is the better time 
to drink it. 


Unsopuericarep.—Be your own self in matters which 
portain to individual bearing in social circles, Never 
be persuaded to do anything which you deem unwise, 
because th has been done by your associates. Self- 
sseertion, based upon good gense, is what is most 
needed by all who mingle with so-called worldly people. 


Aown P.—We hardly think you will sucesed in reduc- 
ing the thickness of all, It is sometimes possible, aocord- 
ing as they have been manufactured, to manage some 
by floating them on warm water, but the water must 
not be allowed to get on the When 


top. 
| sufficiently the under portion may be pulled off. 


} 





Goossy.—Same preparation as(for roasting. Put 
dessert spoonful of bu in deep saucepan, and when 
the pan is hot put in fowl; turn ft over and over till 
it is browned all round, then putin teacupful of water 
and let stew till tender, constantly turning, and —s 

us 


might get satisfactory offers, or you cou d send them to | 9 little water now aud then; make gravy with liq 


ambuctioneer and put # reserve price upon them. 


lef in pan, . 








feet in diameter, and practically bottomless. It 
supposed to be the vent of an ancient geyser. ' 


Is Taovs.x.—The ear is much jtoo delicate ‘an 
be tampered with by an 


afew hours, to rid of moisture, after 
they should be laid on 9 clean cloth on the 
and then froned 


than the f ; Boil a cu 
py eden es en Rove t from the rs" Ad 
a a essence of pepperm an 
just enongh to mix the flavouring and cloud the sugar. 
Drop it into starch or upon an oiled slab, letting 
four d of the candy fallin —- Ss same spot. 
It will spread round and even. drops should 


be translucent or a Httle white. Unless care be 
the will grain before the are 
therefore it is better bl gpd from the spout of 
pan than to dip it out & spoon. 


4 
eae 


C. P.--The most cent of our native timber o 
forest trees is ung y the beech, which attains 
as mucl: as one hundred feet in height, and a ot 


thirty-five to forty feet In some instances; ft also out 


i 


maturity quickly; for some 
wood for railway sleepers, the 
Sornca.—Take cue 


such as larch 
in without a rt 


Mazia.—Soak the ham for twelve agg pee of 
cold water, then take it out and scrape it ; pué it 
in a large saucepan covered with water; pat on 





Tax Lowvox Rran Post-free. 
Healy ae ee ints Ode Milling and Mighieeme. 


Aw. Back Nowenes, Parts dnd Vorcms are in print, 
und may be had of all Booksellers. 


Fg ae gr cae 
Tax INDEX to Vou. LXV. is Now Ready; Price One 
post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Penny, 


0@f Av. Lerreas To 3 Apparssed to ras Bprror of 
Tax Loxpow Reavxn, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected maat: 
eartpte. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Lonpon homes 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, 


AGUE. 


CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS, 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEDRALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, 
It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CAUTION-BEWARE OF PIRACY AND 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. $d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,’ 
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CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


IMITATION, 


None Genuine without the words ‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Cumubeining Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sorg ManuractuREr- 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 











BOTANIC HALL, COLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. 
PERIOOIGAL IMPEDIMENTS, 


LADIES’ 
BEST FRIEND. 


Married or Single Ladies should send | 
at once for 
Ladies’ Handy Ulustrated Guide, | 


post-free, sealed, two stamps; in- 
valuable information. Particulars 
and Testimonials, stamped envelope. 
The only effectu: i remedy that does 
not contain poisonous or dangerous 
drugs; cannot hurt the most deli- 
cate.—Send two sts amps for 


Ladies Handy Lilustrated Guide. 


MADAME C., F. LILLY, 
Colston St., Bristo!. 








sj) Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteod Wear. 


a PATENT DIAGONAL 
z¥ & 


SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; 4s, 1id., Ss. 1id., 
6s. 11d., 7s. 1ld. per pair and upwards. 

‘‘Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat 
— Queen. 

THEREE GOLD MEDALS 


™\ Sold by the prin ipal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 


and strong.” 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and % 


MACK’S DOUBLE ‘STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, \ * well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainry are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingre esary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires pe addition and no preparation 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 
Samples of the above Four «articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


G. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
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Quickly correct all 
My irregularities, remove 


<oW le % Seg 


relieve the distressing 
Pens Stee Pil 2 maker, E. T. TO 


Boxes 1s, 14d. & 2s. Od. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists 
Sent anywhore on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps b ay 





symptoms s0 preva- 
FE MALES Chemist, Nottingham. 


lent with the sex. 
ware of Imtations injurious & worthless! 

















‘SULPHOLINE 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. LO iON 








*DELICIOUS «+ NEW «+ PERFUME 


Tue CRown Perfumery C% 
(4B APPLE Buossons 





Sold Enveywie re. Reject Counlerfeits. 








IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


Especially to those who wish to know of a SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 
FOK ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULAR? TIES, a Remedy whi ch in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about all that is required, gener- 
ally in a few bours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mrs, 
W. writes: **BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed with all testimonials and Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 6d. is generally suificient for any case 


Full particulars will be gladly forwarded to any lady on receipt of a ldressed 
envelope. Write privately at once to :— 


MRS. L. R. ALLEN, 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


~ BEECHAMS PILLS 


oN De 
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FOR ALL 
- If fo Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
pushes. | | Sick Headache, Constipation, 
& ae | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
war Disordered Liver, and ‘ 





| Female Ailments, 


Contains Pifty-Six Pills. | 


THE SALE {1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’ Ss, Lancashire, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box 


BEECHAMWE’Ss TOOTH PASTE: 








Will recommend itself; it is Efficacions, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and ‘ 
is &@ Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid . 





—s LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. | 


AF 4 4 THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 
aS SEND TO THE 

"WAENATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 

by; f/ re cr Fk Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR THEEIRN HOME TESTS. POS'T-FREE. 


he * most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM is. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S4aztZ | 
craverursoomronrine. | Ui ha eed 


C OCOA ren 
| | for Servants. 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.’ —Aeiti. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cocoa 


‘Over 140 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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Given = Re- eas Medal Rubber Stamps. | 


Your name 


Nick lver N i A a <i Stamp, - Wave 1 Case, ‘heautife ily chased, 
vith Name amp, 18.3 and « other description of Rubber 
stamps Endors sing and J lo Inks, 
Stencils, Hand-printing appliances, &c., ’ ‘ 
at half the usual price end for List of CIVEN AWAY 
hundre png trations . nts wanted. 
Address to Crystal Palace (John Bond's Deaghter's) Gola 
Me aaa A get oy zak Works, 75, Southgate Road, London, } 

tion.— ' inal an a & nuine Ink La bel has the 7 de’ Mark, 

To i Po lace. 


aad 


CURES INDIGESTION 


HOVIS 


{Regd 


4 





HAS NO RIVAL 


BREAD 


ASK YOUR BAKER. 


7 Qs. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ar AND IRON 





GREAT § 
GREAT AN STIVE. STRENGTH | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 
\ 





ur Monogram, bottle t | 


BE indo rsing l nk 2 Pade Bo x and Brush | 
for 9d., post free ; with Marking Ink or | 
n neil, 1s. a. Nickel Silver Pon and | 


cil Case, with Name Stamp. 6d. 


FFHILSOP, 


‘TwetPron’s Prus 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHerron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 


WH 
The Best General Family Medicine 
WHELPToNn’s PILLS 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


WHELP I on’s PILLS 
‘Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
WHELPTON 9 OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS ¢@ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. per bor, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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